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Crucial  experiments  were  used  to  test  three  alternative  hypotheses  for  the  effect 

of  personal  identity  on  the  persuasiveness  of  self-presentation  ads.  Self-presentation  ads 

are  image  ads  that  show  the  brand  communicates  an  image  of  self  to  others.  The  first  of 

three  alternative  hypotheses  predicts  that  when  personal  identity  is  high,  self-presentation 

ads  are  uninvolving  and  not  persuasive.  The  second  hypothesis  predicts  that  when 

personal  identity  is  high,  these  ads  will  boomerang,  creating  a  negative  response.  The 

third  hypothesis  predicts  that  when  personal  identity  is  high,  these  ads  will  persuade, 

creating  a  positive  response.  Individuality  ads,  which  emphasize  being  individual,  and 

self-presentation  of  individuality  ads,  which  emphasize  appearing  individual,  were  also 

included  in  the  design,  because  individuality  is  the  preferred  identity  of  high  personal 

identity  subjects. 

v 


Results  supported  the  third  hypothesis,  that  self-presentation  ads  persuade  when 
personal  identity  is  high.  Persuasiveness  was  measured  in  terms  of  favorability  of  listed 
thoughts,  attitude  toward  the  ad,  attitude  toward  the  brand,  attitude  toward  purchase,  and 
purchase  intention.  For  all  dependent  measures  of  persuasiveness  except  purchase 
intention,  high  personal  identity  subjects  responded  favorably  to  the  self-presentation 
ads,  and  highs'  response  was  as  favorable  as  lows'  for  all  measures.  For  every  measure, 
high  personal  identity  subjects  responded  favorably  to  the  self-presentation  of 
individuality  ads,  and  highs'  response  was  more  favorable  than  lows'  for  every  measure 
except  favorability  of  listed  thoughts.  Finally,  for  all  measures  except  attitude  toward 
purchase  and  purchase  intention,  high  personal  identity  subjects  responded  equally 
favorably  to  the  individuality  ads  and  the  self-presentation  of  individuality  ads.  A 
separate  experiment  indicated  no  differences  between  the  times  high  or  low  personal 
identity  subjects  spent  processing  any  of  the  experimental  ads. 

From  a  uses  and  gratifications  perspective,  it  seems  a  function  of  image  ads  is  to 
inform  consumers  how  to  express  their  identity  to  others  through  brands.  When 
advertisers  target  consumers  focused  on  personal  identity,  such  as  young  people, 
emergent  consumers,  or  certain  psychographic  segments,  the  most  effective  strategy  for 
image  ads  may  be  to  provide  this  self-presentation  information. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


This  study  examines  a  type  of  "image"  advertisement:  ads  that  appeal  to 
consumers'  desires  to  present  positive  images  of  themselves  to  other  people.  While  this 
type  of  ad  is  common,  not  all  image  ads  involve  the  consumer's  image.  There  are  also 
image  ads  that  deal  only  with  the  image  of  the  brand  or  company  without  referring  to 
how  the  consumer's  image  will  be  affected  by  using  the  brand  or  service.  Johar  and  Sirgy 
(1991)  make  the  distinction  between  these  two  types  of  image  ads  when  they  state,  "the 
image  strategy  involves  building  a  'personality'  for  the  product  or  creating  an  image  of 
the  product  user"  (p.  23).  Image  ads  that  do  involve  presentation  of  the  consumer's  image 
can  be  more  specifically  categorized  as  appeals  to  public  self-presentation.  Appeals  to 
public  self-presentation,  or  public  self-presentation  ads,  indicate  that  the  advertised 
product  can  convey  a  desirable  image  of  the  consumer  to  other  people. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  why  public  self-presentation  ads  might 
persuade,  or  fail  to  persuade,  consumers.  According  to  the  uses  and  gratifications 
approach  to  mass  communication  theory,  study  of  mass  communication  should  focus  on 
how  people  use  the  media  rather  than  simply  what  the  media  does  to  them  (Katz,  1 959). 
Uses  and  gratifications  is  a  functional  approach  that  calls  for  consideration  of  the 
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functions  media  messages  serve  for  audience  members,  or  the  needs  they  fulfill.  Study 
of  mass  communication,  according  to  the  uses  and  gratifications  approach,  involves 
consideration  of  the  psychological  needs  that  motivate  people  to  use  the  media,  how 
those  motives  impact  media  effects,  and  how  the  media  satisfy  people's  psychological 
needs  (Katz,  Blumler,  &  Gurevitch,  1974).  In  using  the  uses  and  gratifications  approach 
to  examine  why  self-presentation  ads  persuade,  the  first  task  is  to  identify  psychological 
needs  that  may  motivate  consumers  to  attend  to  these  messages. 

The  social  psychological  theory  of  self-presentation  (Schlenker,  1 980;  Schlenker 
&  Weigold,  1990,  1992;  Schlenker,  Bntt,  &  Pennington,  1995)  is  a  useful  framework  for 
understanding  how  self-presentation  ads  may  be  relevant  to  consumers'  psychological 
needs.  According  to  self-presentation  theory,  people  seek  to  strategically  influence  the 
impressions  that  target  audiences  form  about  them.  People  engage  in  self-presentation 
not  to  be  sneaky  or  deceitful,  but  simply  to  navigate  their  way  through  the  social  world. 
Individuals  cannot  possibly  communicate  all  facets  of  their  personality  to  each  person 
they  encounter;  therefore,  individuals  can  present  either  a  random  showing  of  their 
personality,  or  they  can  select  certain  information  to  present.  Research  supports  that 
what  people  do,  in  practice,  is  the  latter-strategically  selecting  the  information  about  self 
that  is  presented.  As  Schlenker  and  Weigold  (1990)  state,  "There  is  simply  too  much 
information  about  oneself  to  do  anything  but  provide  an  edited,  packaged  version  that  is 
relevant  to  the  goals  at  hand"  (p.  827). 

People  modify  their  behavior  to  present  a  certain  image  of  themselves  to  others. 
Strategically  managing  the  information  about  self  that  is  presented  helps  individuals  to 
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fulfill  many  goals  in  the  social  world.  Presenting  the  right  image  of  self  at  the  right  time 
can,  for  example,  help  to  achieve  social  goals  such  as  appearing  competent  at  a  task, 
gaining  respect,  or  fostering  congeniality.  Self-presentation  is  something  that  people  do 
in  the  social  world,  and  advertisers  have  developed  advertising  executions  that  tap  into 
this  social  function. 

Public  self-presentation  ads  can  state  or  imply  that  the  advertised  brand  will 
convey  a  particular  image  of  self  to  other  people.  At  times,  the  public  self-presentation 
message  is  implied  through  the  visual  aspects  of  the  ad  rather  than  directly  stated.  For 
example,  an  ad  for  Volvo  trucks  (which  ran  during  the  1999  Super  Bowl)  depicted  the 
smiles  and  waves  of  friendly  neighborhood  folks  greeting  a  Volvo  truck  driver  coming 
down  their  picket-fence  street  in  his  semi.  Children  in  the  ad  signal  eagerly  for  the  driver 
to  pull  his  horn. 

The  ad,  created  by  the  Carmichael  Lynch  advertising  agency,  was  designed  to 
communicate  that  the  Volvo  truck  brand  gives  a  truck  driver  the  public  image  of  being  an 
"upstanding  member  of  the  community"  (John  Colasanti,  Director  of  Account 
Management  and  Managing  Partner,  Carmichael  Lynch,  personal  communication,  March 
26,  1999).  The  ad  depicts  people  reacting  to  the  driver  as  an  upstanding  citizen;  the 
neighbors  greet  the  driver  as  if  he  is  one  of  them.  Carmichael  Lynch's  market  research 
indicated  that  many  truck  drivers  were  dissatisfied  with  the  shiftless,  untrustworthy 
image  they  felt  their  profession  conveyed  to  other  people.  The  drivers  felt  that  the  image 
did  not  live  up  the  truth:  that  they  are  honest,  hard-working  members  of  the  community. 
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The  message  of  the  ad  is  that  by  driving  a  Volvo  truck,  a  truck  driver  can  present  this 

upstanding,  community-oriented  image  to  others. 

Other  ads  that  appeal  to  public  self-presentation  directly  state  through  copy, 

dialogue,  or  voice-overs  that  the  advertised  brand  can  convey  a  particular  image  of  the 

consumer  to  other  people.  For  example,  the  headline  of  an  ad  for  KitchenAid  stand 

mixers  states:  "Nothing  else  says  here  lives  a  cook,  come  in  and  sit  down"  (next  to  the 

headline  is  a  photo  of  the  product).  The  message  of  this  ad  is  the  KitchenAid  mixer  can 

communicate  to  others  a  certain  aspect  of  the  consumer's  identity:  in  this  case,  the 

identity  of  a  good  cook.  Purchasing,  using,  and  displaying  this  brand  can  help  consumers 

present  the  image  of  being  a  good  cook  to  people  who  enter  their  kitchens.  Another  ad 

for  KitchenAid  small  appliances  also  contains  an  explicit  public  self-presentation 

message:  "Color  is  the  last  reason  to  buy  it  and  the  first  thing  people  see,"  reads  the 

headline.  The  body  copy  continues: 

Buy  it  because  it's  a  pleasure  to  use.  Buy  it  because  it  does  what  it's  supposed  to 
do.  Superbly.  Buy  it  because  it  will  last.  And  if  visitors  to  your  kitchen  leap  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  in  a  serious  cook's  workplace  because  their  eye  was 
drawn  to  a  beautiful  paint  job,  well,  so  be  it. 

Like  the  KitchenAid  stand  mixer  ad,  this  ad  communicates  that  the  KitchenAid 
brand  conveys  to  certain  audiences  that  the  consumer  is  a  good  cook.  The  ad  mixes 
utilitarian  benefits  of  the  brand  with  the  message  that  the  brand  is  a  tool  for  self- 
presentation.  Whether  the  message  is  implied  through  video,  still  photos,  or  art,  or 
directly  stated  through  copy,  dialogue,  or  voice-overs,  ads  that  appeal  to  public  self- 
presentation  indicate  that  consumers  can  use  the  advertised  brand  as  a  prop,  just  as  actors 
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on  a  stage  use  props  to  convey  information  about  the  character  they  are  playing.  In  real 
life,  the  "character"  props  help  create  is  oneself. 

The  self-presentation  framework  provides  insight  into  why  consumers  would  be 
motivated  to  attend  to  self-presentation  ads  and  why  these  ads  might  persuade. 
Considering  individual  differences  in  consumers'  self-presentation  motives  maximizes 
precision  in  applying  the  uses  and  gratifications  approach.  The  uses  and  gratifications 
approach  calls  for  consideration  of  the  psychological  needs  that  motivate  people  to 
attend  to  media  messages.  Individual  difference  variables  provide  specific  information 
about  the  psychological  needs  that  may  motivate  consumers  to  attend  to  public  self- 
presentation  messages.  Specifically,  variables  that  measure  internal  and  external  focus 
on  identity  are  two  types  of  individual  difference  variables  that  are  relevant  to  people's 
motives  for  attending  to  self-presentation  messages. 

Variables  that  measure  internal  focus  include  personal  identity  (Cheek,  1989)  and 
private  self-consciousness  (Fenigstein,  Scheier,  &  Buss,  1975).  These  variables  assess 
the  tendency  of  an  individual  to  focus  on  the  internal,  private  aspects  of  his  or  her 
identity.  Variables  that  measure  external  focus  include  social  identity  (Cheek,  1989), 
public  self-consciousness  (Fenigstein,  Scheier,  &  Buss,  1975),  and  self-monitoring 
(Snyder,  1974;  Snyder  &  Gangestad,  1986).  These  variables  assess  the  tendency  to  focus 
on  the  external,  public  aspects  of  identity.  Internal  and  external  focus  are  not  two  end- 
points  of  a  single  dimension,  but  two  distinct  variables.  An  individual,  therefore,  may 
have  both  a  strong  internal  and  external  focus,  a  strong  focus  on  one  and  a  weak  focus  on 


the  other,  or  a  weak  focus  on  both  (James,  1890;  Cheek,  1989;  Femgstein,  Scheier,  & 
Buss,  1975). 

Research  indicates  that  when  advertisements  appeal  to  public  self-presentation 
goals,  they  are  most  effective  with  externally  focused  audience  members.  Individuals 
who  are  focused  outward,  on  other  people's  impressions,  are  more  persuaded  by  image 
ads  than  individuals  who  are  less  focused  on  others'  impressions  (Snyder  &  DeBono, 
1985;  Zuckerman,  Gioioso,  &  Tellini,  1988;  Lennon,  Davis,  &  Fairhurst,  1988;  DeBono 
&  Packer,  1991;  Shavitt,  Lowrey  &  Han,  1992;  Sinclair,  1997;  Sinclair  &  Weigold, 
1998).  External  focus  can  be  the  result  of  social  situations  as  well  as  the  results  of  stable 
differences  in  personality.  Imagine,  for  example,  a  cologne  ad  that  shows  that  women 
find  the  man  who  wears  the  cologne  to  be  attractive.  A  man  preparing  for  a  first  date, 
and  thinking  about  how  he  will  appear  in  his  date's  eyes,  will  probably  be  more 
persuaded  by  this  ad  than  a  man  who  is  not  currently  as  focused  on  another's  impressions. 
Social  situations  such  as  a  first  date,  a  job  interview,  or  a  public  speaking  engagement 
make  public  self-presentation  goals  particularly  salient,  because  positive  or  negative 
outcomes  are  determined  by  the  reactions  of  other  people. 

Research  by  Snyder  and  DeBono  (1985)  and  others  has  indicated  that  a  strong 
external  focus  correlates  with  more  persuasion  by  image  ads  than  a  weak  external  focus. 
The  literature,  however,  has  not  examined  in  detail  how  an  internal,  or  private  focus, 
relates  to  the  persuasiveness  of  appeals  to  public  self-presentation.  Answering  the 
question  of  how  internal  focus  affects  the  persuasiveness  of  public  self-presentation  ads 
could  make  a  significant  contribution  to  both  the  practice  of  advertising  and  theoretical 
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understanding  of  the  uses  and  gratifications  of  image  ads.  Knowledge  of  how  internal 
focus  impacts  the  effectiveness  of  public  self-presentation  ads  would  be  valuable  for  the 
advertising  industry.  In  advertising,  it  is  vital  for  account  planners  and  creatives  to 
identify  message  strategies  that  are  relevant  to  the  target  audience.  Relevant  messages 
have  the  best  chance  of  capturing  the  target  audience's  attention  and  achieving 
advertising  communication  goals  such  as  fostering  cognitions  of  brand  awareness, 
favorable  attitudes  toward  the  brand,  and  purchase  intention. 

In  some  situations,  advertisers  do  segment  target  audiences  based  external  focus. 
SRI  Consulting's  VALS2  system  of  psychographic  segmentation,  for  example,  segments 
consumers  based  on  "self-orientation."  "Status-oriented"  consumers,  such  as  "shivers" 
and  "actualizers,"  are  characterized  by  concern  with  their  public  image,  and  advertising 
practitioners  would  likely  select  public  self-presentation  as  a  message  strategy  for  these 
segments.  "Strivers"  are  a  group  that  seeks  "motivation,  self-definition,  and  approval 
from  the  world  around  them."  They  "seek  to  be  stylish"  and  "emulate  those  who  own 
more  impressive  possessions"  (VALS  website,  http://future.sri.com/vals).  Based  on 
existing  research,  this  group  is  a  clear-cut  candidate  for  a  public  self-presentation 
message;  such  an  ad  would  be  relevant  to  their  basic  identity  orientation. 

Consider,  however,  that  for  "actualizers,"  "image  is  important . . .  not  as  evidence 
of  status  or  power,  but  as  an  expression  of  taste,  independence,  and  character"  (VALS 
website,  http://future.sri.com/vals).  This  group  seems  almost  equally  motivated  by 
external  and  internal  focus.  The  external  focus  is  clear  in  the  desire  to  communicate 
image  to  other  people.  Internal  focus,  however,  is  also  strong.  Actualizers  are  not 
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interested  in  presenting  whatever  image  of  self  the  social  situation  demands,  like  shivers 
(or  Snyder's  high  self-monitors).  Instead,  they  want  to  use  self-presentation  to  project 
their  personal,  individual  sense  of  self  When  targeting  actualizes,  advertising 
practitioners  would  benefit  from  knowing  how  the  target  market's  internal  focus  will 
affect  responses  to  a  public  self-presentation  ad.  Will  the  persuasiveness  of  the  public 
self-presentation  ad  be  unaffected  by  internal  focus?  Will  internal  focus  result  in  less 
persuasion,  or  perhaps  even  a  negative  reaction  from  the  target?  And  what  about  the 
actualizes  who  have  a  particularly  strong  internal  focus?  (Some  members  of  the  target 
are  bound  to  be  more  focused  on  their  own  independence  and  tastes  than  on  their  public 
image.)  Will  the  public  self-presentation  ad  be  relevant  to  these  individuals  at  all?  Will 
they  be  as  persuaded  as  the  rest  of  the  actualizes,  or  less  persuaded? 

These  questions  are  relevant  to  the  advertising  industry  not  only  when  markets 
are  segmented  based  on  internal  or  external  focus.  These  issues  are  important  whenever 
public  self-presentation  executions  are  considered.  If  a  segment  of  the  target  is  likely  to 
ignore  a  message,  be  less  persuaded,  or  react  negatively,  agencies  should  use  this 
information  to  evaluate  whether  a  public  self-presentation  execution  is  the  best  strategy. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  public  self-presentation  messages  are  universally  effective  across 
varying  levels  of  internal  and  external  focus,  then  advertising  practitioners  may  want  to 
use  these  ad  executions  more  frequently. 

Understanding  how  internal  focus  affects  the  persuasiveness  of  public  self- 
presentation  ads  would  not  only  contribute  to  the  development  of  effective  advertising 
strategies,  but  it  would  also  contribute  to  theoretical  understanding  of  advertising. 
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Schlenker  and  Weigold  (1990)  studied  the  actual  self-presentation  behaviors  of  internally 
focused  people.  Social  psychological  theory  had  traditionally  assumed  that  internally 
focused  people  do  not  engage  in  self-presentation;  instead  they  were  thought  to  be 
essentially  oblivious  to  social  goals,  behaving  according  to  their  internal  goals  and 
principles  without  considering  the  impressions  that  other  people  would  form  (Snyder, 
1974;  Snyder  &  DeBono,  1985;  Scheier,  Buss,  &  Buss,  1978;  Scheier,  1980). 

Schlenker  and  Weigold's  study,  however,  found  that  individuals  with  an  internal 
focus  engaged  in  self-presentation  just  as  externally  focused  people  do.  The  difference 
was  that  internally  focused  individuals  preferred  to  present  an  autonomous,  personal 
identity,  while  externally  focused  individuals  preferred  a  conforming,  social  identity. 
The  contribution  of  the  study  proposed  here  is  to  examine  how  the  self-presentation 
behavior  of  internally  focused  individuals  translates  into  responses  to  a  self-presentation 
ad.  The  reactions  of  internally  focused  individuals  to  public  self-presentation  ads  could 
be  quite  different  from  their  reactions  to  actual  social  situations. 

When  a  social  situation  is  not  real,  but  instead  referred  to  in  an  advertisement,  the 
reactions  of  internally  focused  individuals  could  differ  for  several  reasons. 
Consideration  of  three  different  theoretical  standpoints  suggests  three  possibilities  for  the 
relationship  between  internal  focus  and  public  self-presentation  ads'  effectiveness.  These 
possibilities  are  (1)  public  self-presentation  ads  could  fail  to  capture  internally  focused 
people's  attention  and  therefore  not  persuade  them,  (2)  internally  focused  people  could 
react  negatively  to  public  self-presentation  ads  (a  boomerang  effect),  and  (3)  public  self- 
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presentation  ads  could  be  persuasive  for  internally  focused  people,  particularly  when  the 
self-presentation  image  is  one  of  autonomy  and  independence. 

The  first  possibility  for  the  relationship  between  internal  focus  and  the 
effectiveness  of  public  self-presentation  ads  is  that  public  self-presentation  ads  fail  to 
capture  the  attention  of  internally  focused  people  and  therefore  do  not  persuade.  In  other 
words,  public  self-presentation  ads  may  not  be  involving  for  internally  focused  people. 
Advertisements  are,  by  their  nature,  much  easier  to  tune  out  and  ignore  than  social 
situations.  Even  though  Schlenker  and  Weigold's  evidence  did  not  support  the  traditional 
theory  that  internal  focus  equates  with  "tuning  out  the  social  matrix,"  an  internal  focus 
may  make  it  more  likely  that  public  self-presentation  ads  will  be  tuned  out.  Even  though 
internally  focused  individuals  engage  in  self-presentation  in  real  life,  where  social  goals 
are  immediate,  self-presentation  may  not  be  important  enough  to  them  for  public  self- 
presentation  ads  to  capture  their  attention  as  they  scan  through  the  media. 

As  O'Guinn,  Allen,  and  Semenik  write  in  their  introductory  advertising  textbook 
(1997),  "each  one  of  us  is  exposed  to  hundreds  of  ads  each  day,  and  no  one  has  the  time 
or  inclination  to  sort  through  them  all . . .  most  ads  are  simply  ignored  by  consumers" 
(pp.  135-136).  The  textbook  authors  also  write  that  "the  best  way  to  engage  consumers  is 
to  offer  them  information  about  a  product  or  service  that  will  address  an  active  need 
state"  (pp.  135-136).  When  people  are  externally  focused,  public  self-presentation  ads  do 
address  an  active  need  state,  and  therefore  attract  attention  and  have  the  opportunity  to 
persuade.  When  people  are  internally  focused,  however,  presenting  identity  to  others 
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may  not  be  an  active  need  state,  and  therefore  public  self-presentation  ads  may  not 
capture  their  attention  or  persuade  them. 

There  is  a  second  possibility  for  how  internal  focus  might  affect  reactions  to 
public  self-presentation  ads.  This  second  possibility  also  differs  from  the  effect  of 
internal  focus  on  self-presentation  behavior  found  by  Schlenker  and  Weigold  (1990). 
The  second  possibility  is  that  internal  focus  might  lead  to  a  boomerang  effect  for  public 
self-presentation  ads.  Boomerang  effects  are  "antagonistic  cognitive  responses  that 
persuade  more  than  the  received  communication  message  sent  out  by  the  firm" 
(Schumann,  Dyer,  &  Petkus,  1996,  p.  54).  In  other  words,  a  boomerang  effect  occurs 
when  consumers  have  negative  thoughts  in  response  to  an  ad  instead  of  the  positive 
thoughts  that  lead  to  acceptance  of  the  advertiser's  message.  Negative  thoughts  leave  the 
consumer  with  a  negative  attitude  toward  the  brand;  the  positive  attitude  advertisers 
intended  to  foster  "boomerangs"  back  in  their  faces  with  the  opposite  audience  attitude. 
Advertising  practitioners,  for  obvious  reasons,  want  to  avoid  boomerangs  at  all  costs. 

Why  might  public  self-presentation  ads  boomerang  for  audiences  with  an  internal 
focus?  The  reason  is  that  internally  focused  individuals  highly  value  an  identity  of 
independence  and  autonomy.  As  Schlenker  and  Weigold  write,  (1990)  "People  who  are 
privately  self-conscious,  by  virtue  of  their  commitment  to  being  autonomous,  have 
predetermined  their  desired  identity  and  most  of  the  specifics"  (p.  827).  In  their  study 
(1990)  the  authors  found  that  presenting  an  autonomous  identity  was  so  important  to 
internally  focused  people  they  publicly  presented  attitudes  that  differed  from  their  own 
personal  beliefs  to  give  the  impression  they  were  not  "socially  oriented  and  dependent." 
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A  public  self-presentation  ad,  by  definition,  states  or  implies  through  visuals  that 
the  advertised  brand  will  convey  a  particular  image  of  self  to  other  people.  The 
underlying  assumption  in  a  public  self-presentation  ad  is  that  the  audience  member  cares 
what  other  people  think  and  would  like  to  affect  their  impressions.  In  other  words,  the 
audience  member  is  assumed  to  be  at  least  somewhat  socially  oriented  and  dependent.  If 
social  independence  and  autonomy  is  indeed  the  fundamental  identity  internally  focused 
people  wish  to  present,  and  if  these  people  are  as  concerned  with  self-presentation  as 
externally  focused  people  (as  Schlenker  and  Weigold  found),  then  it  follows  that  public 
self-presentation  ads  would  in  fact  grab  their  attention.  These  ads  may  be  involving  for 
internally  focused  people  in  a  value-relevant  sense  (Johnson  &  Eagly,  1989),  because 
they  relate  to  autonomy,  a  core  value  for  this  audience. 

In  this  second  possible  scenario,  public  self-presentation  ads  address  an  active 
need  state  for  both  externally  and  internally  focused  people.  For  externally  focused 
people,  the  active  need  state  is  the  need  to  achieve  social  goals  via  self-presentation.  For 
internally  focused  people,  the  active  need  state  may  be  the  need  to  appear  autonomous 
and  individual,  and  not  socially  dependent.  Because  internally  focused  individuals  have 
"predetermined  their  desired  identity"  (Schlenker  and  Weigold,  1990,  p.  827),  it  is  likely 
that  their  need  state  is  focused  on  that  specific  identity,  rather  than  on  self-presentation  in 
general.  Once  attention  is  gained,  an  external  focus  is  most  likely  to  lead  to  positive 
thoughts  and  persuasion,  because  the  message  matches  the  audience's  self-presentation 
goals.  On  the  other  hand,  an  internal  focus  would  most  likely  lead  to  negative  thoughts 
and  message  boomerang,  because  the  message  contradicts  goals.  Instead  of  having  no 
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effect,  which  would  result  in  a  lost  audience  for  advertisers,  public  self-presentation  ads 
would  actually  create  a  negative  backlash-a  more  serious  advertising  issue.  This 
boomerang  effect  would  most  likely  be  greatest  when  the  public  self-presentation 
message  is  directly  stated  rather  than  implied  through  visuals. 

The  third  possibility  for  how  internal  focus  might  affect  reactions  to  public  self- 
presentation  ads  is  that  Schlenker  and  Weigold's  (1990)  findings  for  actual  self- 
presentation  situations  might  translate  exactly  to  public  self-presentation  ads.  The 
authors  found  that  internally  focused  subjects  engaged  in  self-presentation,  modifying 
their  behavior  to  create  desired  impressions  just  as  externally  focused  subjects  do. 
Perhaps  translating  a  self-presentation  situation  into  an  advertisement  about  self- 
presentation  does  not  introduce  factors  that  would  change  internally  focused  subjects' 
reactions  (or  invoke  a  boomerang  response).  In  this  case,  it  would  be  expected  that  self- 
presentation  ads  would  have  roughly  the  same  persuasive  effect  on  both  internally  and 
externally  focused  individuals.  Public  self-presentation  ads  may  be  involving  in  the 
impression-relevant  sense  (Johnson  &  Eagly,  1989)  both  when  internal  and  external 
focus  is  strong,  because  Schlenker  and  Weigold's  findings  also  suggest  that  a  specific 
type  of  public  self-presentation  ad  would  be  most  effective  with  internally  focused 
subjects.  When  public  self-presentation  ads  emphasize  an  individual,  autonomous 
image,  more  persuasion  should  occur  than  when  the  ad  is  simply  a  self-presentation 
message  without  specific  information  about  the  type  of  positive  image  the  brand  conveys 
to  others.  The  image  internally  focused  subjects  wish  to  present  is  that  they  are 
individual  and  autonomous. 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  how  internal  focus  impacts  the 
effectiveness  of  public  self-presentation  ads.  There  is  theoretical  support  for  three 
different  hypotheses  about  the  relationship  between  internal  focus  and  ad  effectiveness. 
One  hypothesis  is  that  public  self-presentation  ads  will  be  less  persuasive  for  internally 
focused  audiences  than  for  externally  focused  audiences,  because  public  self-presentation 
ads  will  not  capture  the  attention  of  those  who  are  internally  focused.  The  second 
hypothesis  is  that  public  self-presentation  ads  will  boomerang  with  internally  focused 
audiences,  creating  negative  reactions  for  this  group  while  externally  focused  audiences 
are  persuaded.  The  third  hypothesis  is  that  internally  focused  audiences  will  be 
persuaded  by  public  self-presentation  ads,  and  that  they  will  be  most  persuaded  when  the 
public  self-presentation  ads  deal  with  an  image  of  individuality. 

The  proposed  design  is  a  crucial  experiment  to  evaluate  these  three  hypotheses 
according  to  the  strong  inference  method  advocated  by  Piatt  (1964).  The  strong 
inference  method  is  based  on  generating  alternative  hypotheses  and  then  devising  an 
experiment  that  will  provide  evidence  to  exclude  one  or  more  of  the  hypotheses.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  certain  contexts  could  lead  to  the  support  of  each  hypotheses.  The 
goal  of  this  study,  however,  is  evaluate  each  hypothesis  within  the  given  context  of  a 
laboratory  experiment. 


CHAPTER  2 
LITERATURE  REVIEW 


The  purpose  of  this  research  project  is  to  examine  how  a  certain  audience 
characteristic  affects  the  persuasiveness  of  appeals  to  public  self-presentation,  or  self- 
presentation  ads1.  Specifically,  the  question  is:  how  does  internal  focus  impact  the 
effectiveness  of  self-presentation  ads?  Schlenker  and  Weigold  (1990)  asked  the  question 
of  how  internal  focus  impacts  actual  social  behavior.  The  authors  found  that  contrary  to 
traditional  social  psychological  theory,  internally  focused  people  did  engage  in  self- 
presentation  to  present  a  desired  image  of  self.  This  study  will  examine  how  the 
reactions  of  internally  focused  people  to  an  actual  social  situation  translate  into  reactions 
to  ads  that  reflect  self-presentation  situations.  While  previous  research  has  found  that  the 
effectiveness  of  self-presentation  ads  is  positively  related  to  external  focus,  it  is  not  clear 
how  internal  focus  is  related  to  the  effectiveness  of  these  ads. 

There  are  several  possibilities  for  how  internal  focus  may  affect  responses  to  self- 
presentation  ads.  One  possibility  is  that  a  strong  internal  focus  makes  people  less  likely 
to  notice  ads  with  public  self-presentation  messages  than  a  weak  internal  focus.  These 


1  The  term  "self-presentation  ads"  is  used,  for  simplicity,  rather  than  public  self- 
presentation  ads. 
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ads  may  fail  to  "break  through  the  clutter"  for  internally  focused  audiences,  who  pass 
over  these  appeals  without  noticing  them,  because  this  audience  is  not  particularly 
interested  in  others'  impressions  of  them. 

Another  possibility  is  that  internal  focus  leads  people  to  react  negatively  to  self- 
presentation  ads,  so  that  there  is  a  "boomerang"  effect  for  this  audience.  Internally 
focused  people  highly  value,  and  seek  to  create,  an  image  of  independence  and 
autonomy.  Self-presentation  ads,  therefore,  may  lead  internally  focused  individuals  to 
counter-argue  against  the  ad,  because  they  feel  these  ads  are  suggesting  they  would  cater 
to  other's  opinions. 

A  third  possible  explanation  for  how  internally  focused  people  react  to  appeals  to 
self-presentation  is  that  internally  focused  people  are  interested  in  other  people's 
impressions  of  them,  so  instead  of  counter-arguing  against  these  ads,  they  are  persuaded 
because  the  message  in  the  ad  corresponds  with  their  own  goals.  Internally  focused 
people  may  be  less  persuaded  by  appeals  to  self-presentation  than  externally  focused 
people  because  self-presentation  goals  are  not  as  important  to  internally  focused  people 
as  they  are  to  externally  focused  people.  Internally  focused  people,  however,  should  be 
most  persuaded  when  the  self-presentation  ad  indicates  that  the  brand  presents  an  image 
of  autonomy  and  individuality,  because  this  is  the  image  they  wish  to  present. 

In  this  chapter,  the  three  possibilities  for  the  impact  of  internal  focus  on  the 
effectiveness  of  self-presentation  ads  are  more  fully  explored.  First,  self-presentation 
theory  and  the  concept  of  using  products  to  communicate  identity  (prop-based  self- 
presentation)  is  examined.  Self-presentation  messages  in  advertising  are  also  discussed. 
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Second,  the  distinction  between  internal  and  external  focus  is  discussed,  including  how 
this  distinction  has  been  operationalized.  Third,  studies  that  have  shown  a  positive 
correlation  between  external  focus  and  the  effectiveness  of  self-presentation  ads  are 
reviewed.  Fourth,  Schlenker  and  Weigold's  study  (1990),  which  tested  the  hypothesis 
that  internally  focused  people  do  in  fact  engage  in  self-presentation,  is  detailed.  Fifth,  a 
basic  model  of  advertising  response  is  proposed,  and  in  this  context  an  examination  is 
presented  of  the  three  alternative  explanations  for  the  impact  of  internal  focus  on  the 
effectiveness  of  self-presentation  ads,  and  the  theoretical  backing  for  each.  For  the  first 
possibility,  that  self-presentation  ads  do  not  capture  the  attention  of  internally  focused 
people,  traditional  conceptions  of  the  obliviousness  of  internally  focused  people  to  the 
social  matrix  are  discussed.  For  the  second  possibility,  that  self-presentation  ads  result  in 
a  negative  attitude  when  internal  focus  is  strong,  individualism  and  value-relevant 
involvement  are  discussed.  For  the  third  possibility,  that  self-presentation  ads  do 
persuade  those  with  an  internal  focus,  particularly  when  the  ads  deal  with  an 
autonomous,  independent  image,  Schlenker  and  Weigold's  theory  and  impression- 
relevant  involvement  are  reviewed.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  the  three 
alternative  hypotheses  are  formally  stated. 

Prop-Based  Self-Presentation 


In  The  Presentation  of  Self  in  Everyday  Life.  Erving  Goffman  (1959)  uses  a 
dramaturgical  perspective  to  describe  social  interaction.  Goffman  compares  people's 


social  behavior  to  the  actions  of  actors  on  a  stage.  Like  actors  on  a  stage,  Goffman 

proposed  that  people  in  everyday  social  interaction  perform  to  an  audience-shaping  the 

impression  the  audience  forms  of  them.  This  managing  of  impressions  facilitates  smooth 

social  interaction  between  the  actor  and  the  audience  (other  people).  As  Goffman  states: 

When  an  individual  enters  the  presence  of  others,  they  commonly  seek  to  acquire 
information  about  him  or  to  bring  into  play  information  about  him  already 
possessed . . .  Information  about  the  individual  helps  to  define  the  situation, 
enabling  others  to  know  in  advance  what  he  will  expect  of  them  and  what  they 
may  expect  of  him.  Informed  in  these  ways,  the  others  will  know  how  best  to  act 
in  order  to  call  forth  a  desired  response  from  him.  (1959,  p.  1) 

While  Goffman  is  the  founding  father  of  impression  management  theory,  in 
recent  years  the  theory  has  been  further  developed  by  Barry  Schlenker  and  his  colleagues 
(Schlenker,  1980;  Schlenker  &  Weigold,  1990, 1992;  Schlenker,  Britt,  &  Pennington, 
1995).  Schlenker  posits  that  people  are  information  managers  who  strive  to  convey 
desired  impressions  to  target  audiences.  He  states,  "self-presentation  involves 
controlling,  manipulating,  and  influencing  the  images  of  oneself  that  are  conveyed  to 
others  and--I  would  add-to  oneself  as  well"  (Schlenker,  1980,  p.  95). 

Several  channels  of  communication  are  available  for  self-presentation.  As  when 
literally  "on  stage,"  an  actor  can  influence  other's  impressions  through  what  he  or  she 
says  (the  verbal  components  of  presentation)  as  well  as  the  nonverbal  components,  such 
as  facial  expressions,  body  language,  and  the  setting  and  physical  objects  that  accompany 
the  spoken  message  (Goffman,  1959;  Schlenker,  1980;  DePaulo,  1992).  Prop-based  self- 
presentation  will  be  examined  here,  because  it  is  central  to  the  understanding  of  self- 
presentation  in  advertising.  Physical  objects,  or  props,  are  an  element  of  self- 
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presentation  that  is  of  particular  relevance  to  advertisers  and  marketers,  who  may  strive 
to  associate  products  with  images  that  consumers  will  wish  to  incorporate  in  their  own 
self-presentations.  Theorists  suggest  that  props  might  be  an  element  of  self-presentation 
that  is  also  of  particular  relevance  to  actors  themselves.  Schlenker  (1980)  states,  "People 
recognize  that  various  things  like  attributes,  possessions,  and  friends  are  associated  with 
them  and  that  they  can  be  categorized  and  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  these  things,  both  by 
others  and  themselves"  (p.  49). 

Props  can  be  defined  as  physical  entities  that  people  can  use  (e.g.,  cappuccino 
machine,  chain  saw),  wear  (e.g.,  blue  jeans,  perfume)  or  display  (e.g.,  tattoos,  jewelry), 
hold  (e.g.,  hand  bag,  ice  cream  cone),  place  in  their  environment  (e.g.,  photographs, 
music),  or  drive  or  ride  (e.g.,  motorcycle,  horse).  Prop-based  self-presentation  occurs 
when  the  actor  attempts  to  influence  the  image  of  self  portrayed  by  (a)  bringing  the  entity 
into  his  physical  proximity  or  (b)  bringing  himself  into  the  entity's  proximity.  Prop-based 
self-presentation  can  operate  in  tandem  with  the  other  forms  of  self-presentation,  such  as 
verbal  presentation  and  body  language,  as  well  as  in  tandem  with  other  prop-based  self- 
presentations.  Once  prop-based  self-presentation  occurs,  audiences  may  interpret  the 
presentation  visually,  or  in  some  cases  through  the  senses  of  smell,  hearing,  taste,  or 
touch. 

It  seems  that  anything  one  can  purchase  could  serve  as  a  prop;  however,  if  the 
product  or  service  is  basically  intangible  (e.g.,  insurance),  then  the  process  by  which  the 
prop  represents  identity  may  not  be  primarily  through  prop-based,  physical  means.  It  is 
probably  more  likely  that  these  "intangible"  products  are  presented  through  other 
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channels,  such  as  verbal  communication.  If  one  is  purchasing  a  service,  then  the 
outcome  of  that  service  (such  as  a  mown  lawn  or  a  haircut)  can  readily  serve  as  a  prop. 
In  addition  to  purchased  goods  and  services,  props  can  be  objects  that  are  inherited, 
made,  natural,  or  otherwise  "not  for  sale."  Personal  correspondence  or  a  shark's  tooth 
found  in  the  creek  could  serve  as  props.  Props  do  not  have  to  be  inert  objects.  They 
could  be  alive;  either  plants  or  animals  could  be  used  for  prop-based  self-presentation. 
Other  people  that  the  actor  might  choose  to  associate  with  could  also  be  considered  as 
props.  In  this  case  the  actor  himself  may  also  be  a  "prop"  for  his  companions'  self- 
presentation. 

Additional  Theoretical  Support  for  Prop-Based  Self-Presentation 

In  addition  to  the  self-presentation  perspective,  several  other  theories  support  the 
idea  that  consumers  use  objects  to  express  identity  to  other  people.  Solomon  (1983, 
1988),  McCracken  (1986, 1989),  Shavitt  (1990, 1992;  Shavitt,  Lowrey,  &  Han,  1992), 
and  Richins  (1994a,  1994b)  all  theorize  that  products  communicate  social  meaning. 
Solomon  (1983, 1988)  uses  a  symbolic  interactionist  perspective  to  examine  the  role  of 
products  in  social  life  and  posits  that  one  of  the  primary  reasons  people  buy  products  is 
for  their  symbolic  meanings.  These  symbolic  meanings  are  thought  to  aid  individuals  in 
defining  and  maintaining  their  social  identity.  Solomon  states  that  "individuals  are 
evaluated  and  placed  in  a  social  nexus  to  a  significant  degree  by  the  products  which 
surround  them"  (1983,  p.  326).  In  other  words,  people  buy  products  to  communicate 
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meanings,  and  these  product  meanings  communicate  information  about  the  consumer's 
identity  to  other  people. 

McCracken  (1986, 1989)  similarly  focuses  on  the  movement  of  meaning  from 
culture  to  consumer  goods  and  finally  to  individual  consumers.  Advertising  is  identified 
as  a  vehicle  which  facilitates  these  meaning  transfers  by  associating  a  brand  with  certain 
cultural  information.  According  to  McCracken,  this  information  is  then  associated  with 
the  consumer  through  "rituals"  of  "cleaning,  discussing,  comparing,  reflecting,  showing 
off,  and  even  photographing"  their  possessions  (1986,  p.  79).  Through  these  rituals, 
consumers  can  present  a  certain  image  of  themselves  to  other  people. 

The  functional  theory  of  attitude  objects  (Shavitt,  1990, 1992;  Shavitt,  Lowrey,  & 
Han,  1992)  posits  that  one  of  the  functions  objects  serve  is  to  communicate  information 
about  identity.  Shavitt  identifies  three  main  functions  that  objects  serve:  utilitarian,  self- 
esteem  maintenance,  and  social  identity.  The  utilitarian  function  pertains  to  the  practical 
benefits  of  an  object,  such  as  the  benefit  of  an  air  conditioner  in  keeping  a  house  cool, 
and  the  self-esteem  maintenance  function  involves  using  objects  to  resolve  internal 
conflicts.  The  social  identity  function  parallels  the  use  of  objects  for  self-presentation. 
Shavitt  states  that  through  the  social  identity  function,  objects  "aid  in  self-expression  and 
social  interaction"  (Shavitt,  1990,  p.  125).  In  experimental  studies  using  ads  as  stimuli, 
Shavitt  found  that  when  products  serve  the  social  identity  function,  consumers  focus  on 
social  groups,  what  certain  expressions  communicate  to  others,  or  social  norms  for 
expression. 


Richins  (1994a;  1994b)  examines  the  meanings  possessions  have  for  consumers, 
and  identifies  four  sources  of  meaning:  utilitarian  value,  enjoyment,  representations  of 
interpersonal  ties,  and  the  source  most  central  to  self-presentation:  identity  and  self- 
expression.  Richins  states  that  possessions  can  represent  "one's  competence,  mastery,  or 
achievements  or  allow  the  individual  to  differentiate  him/herself  from  others"  (1994a,  p. 
507).  As  in  the  theory  of  self-presentation,  Richins  posits  that  objects  communicate 
information  about  the  actor's  identity. 

In  the  business  world  it  is  also  recognized  that  products  are  used  by  consumers  to 
shape  their  public  identity.  SRI  Consulting,  which  provides  market  research  for  its 
clients  (including  the  VALS2  system  of  psychographic  segmentation)  states  "People 
pursue  and  acquire  products,  services,  and  experiences  that  provide  satisfaction  and  give 
shape,  substance,  and  character  to  their  identities"  (VALS  website, 
http://future.sri.com/vals).  In  other  words,  consumer  goods  can  be  a  vehicle  through 
which  people  shape  their  public  identities. 
Unique  Properties  of  Prop-Based  Self-Presentation 

Given  that  props  can  be  used  to  communicate  information  about  an  actor,  how 
does  prop-based  self-presentation  differ  from  other  forms  of  self-presentation?  One 
difference  is  that  prop-based  presentations  can  be  more  stable  in  time  than  the  relatively 
fleeting  presentations  made  verbally  or  through  body  language.  The  stability  of  props 
may  make  this  form  of  presentation  particularly  salient  to  the  actor.  Solomon  (1983) 
states,  "Clothing  and  other  appearance-related  products  may  even  by  viewed  as 


establishing  a  more  potent  link  between  'me'  and  role-appropriate  attitudes  or  actions 
than  does  verbal  interaction,  which  can  be  more  easily  modulated"  (p.  167). 

A  qualitative  examination  of  prop-based  self-presentation  provides  further 
evidence  of  the  importance  of  prop-based  presentation  to  the  actor.  DePaulo's  (1992) 
analysis  of  nonverbal  behavior  focuses  on  facial  expressions,  but  it  provides  a  useful 
model  for  examining  prop-based  self-presentation.  Nonverbal  behavior  is  described  as 
(1)  communicative  of  unique  meanings,  (2)  irrepressible,  (3)  linked  to  emotion,  (4)  less 
accessible  to  the  actor  than  to  observers,  (5)  off-the-record,  and  (6)  occurring  quickly 
(DePaulo,  1992).  Self-presentation  via  props  differs  from  this  description  of  nonverbal 
presentation  on  almost  every  dimension. 

Like  other  nonverbal  presentations,  it  seems  that  prop-based  presentation  is  also 
(1)  communicative  of  unique  meanings.  DePaulo  suggests  that  nonverbal  expression  can 
"convey  meanings  and  emotions  that  could  never  be  adequately  expressed  in  words" 
(1992,  p.  106-107),  and  prop-based  self-presentation  may  similarly  convey  information 
that  could  not  be  adequately  expressed  through  either  words  or  through  other  nonverbals. 
For  example,  consider  the  different  meanings  that  may  result  when  an  individual  tells 
someone  she  has  won  an  award  versus  when  she  displays  the  award  in  her  office.  The 
information  conveyed  when  the  prop  is  displayed  is  most  likely  qualitatively  distinct 
from  related  information  that  could  be  conveyed  through  expressions  or  body  language. 

Second,  object-based  presentations  can  be  (2)  repressed  more  easily  than  other 
nonverbals.  In  general,  it  is  probably  easier  to  avoid  associating  oneself  with  certain 
objects  than  it  is  to  avoid  making  some  type  of  facial  expression.  It  also  seems  that  the 
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link  between  objects  and  emotions  is  (3)  less  direct  than  the  link  between  facial 
expressions  and  emotions.  Although  emotions  could  be  expressed  through  the  use  of 
objects,  self-presentation  via  objects  is  most  likely  less  "hard- wired"  than  a  smile  or  a 
frown.  It  is  more  likely  that  a  series  of  intervening  cognitions  occur  before  execution  of 
a  prop-based  self-presentation  than  before  other  non-verbal  presentations,  such  as 
expressions. 

Prop-based  presentations  also  differ  from  facial  expressions  because  (4)  they  are 
much  more  accessible  to  actors,  who  can  see  the  objects  around  them  much  more  readily 
than  they  can  see  their  own  expressions  or  even  hear  their  own  statements  as  heard  by 
others.  Similarly,  presentation  of  objects  is  different  from  other  nonverbals  because  it  is 
(5)  "on-the-record,"  and  (6)  much  more  stable  in  time.  Prop-based  presentations  are  "on- 
the-record"  because  they  are  more  easily  described  and  less  elusive  than  other  nonverbal 
presentations.  Prop-based  presentations  are  less  elusive,  in  part,  because  of  their  stability 
in  time.  Presentation  of  an  object  most  likely  has  a  much  longer  duration  than  a  spoken 
presentation,  an  expression,  or  body  language. 
Importance  of  Prop-Based  Presentation  to  Identity 

This  comparison  of  prop-based  presentation  with  other  nonverbal  presentation 
reveals  why  props,  among  all  other  modes  of  presentation,  may  be  particularly  important 
to  social  identity.  First,  because  object-based  presentations  are  much  more  accessible  to 
the  actor  than  other  forms  of  self-presentation  and  they  have  greater  temporal  stability 
than  other  forms  of  presentation,  they  may  be  particularly  salient  to  the  actor's  concept  of 


self  and  to  others'  concept  of  the  actor.  Second,  because  object-based  presentations  are 
"on-the-record,"  fairly  repressible,  and  only  indirectly  linked  to  emotion,  actors  are  not 
only  known  to  have  committed  the  behavior,  but  they  are  also  perceived  as  in  control  of 
the  behavior  and  held  accountable  for  their  presentation.  Prop-based  self-presentation  is 
most  likely  seen  as  a  deliberate  choice,  whereas  other  forms  of  presentation,  such  as  an 
actor's  choice  of  words  or  nonverbal  display  of  emotion,  may  be  seen  as  relatively 
involuntary.  According  to  the  accountability  triangle  proposed  by  Schlenker,  Weigold, 
and  Doherty  (1991),  the  strength  of  the  link  between  an  actor's  identity  and  an  event 
increases  the  actor's  accountability  for  that  event. 

Prop-based  presentations  involve  a  relatively  strong  link  between  the  identity  of 
the  actor  and  the  presentation  event  as  compared  to  other  self-presentations.  Being  "on- 
the-record"  means  it  will  be  difficult  for  an  actor  to  deny  that  the  behavior  occurred.  Not 
only  will  the  actor  be  strongly  linked  with  the  behavior,  but  the  actor  will  be  held  more 
responsible  for  choosing  to  emit  that  behavior.  For  example,  people  will  probably  be 
held  more  accountable  for  wearing  something  inappropriate  in  a  given  situation  (such  as 
showing  up  to  teach  class  in  a  bathing  suit)  than  for  making  an  unusual  facial  expression 
(such  as  grimacing  in  mid-lecture).  Actors  are  seen  to  have  greater  control  over  prop- 
based  behaviors  than  verbal  behaviors  or  facial  expressions.  Excuses  such  as  having  a 
momentary  lapse  or  suddenly  remembering  a  past  emotional  experience  would  generally 
be  accepted  accounts  for  deviance  in  facial  expressions.  However,  such  explanations 
will  probably  not  be  sufficient  to  account  for  deviance  in  prop-based  self-presentation. 
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The  professor  in  the  bathing  suit  will  probably  be  branded  as  a  "nut,"  while  it  will 
probably  be  forgotten  that  the  other  professor  even  made  an  unusual  expression. 
Self-Presentation  Ads  and  Self-Presentation  of  Individuality  Ads 

"Send  signals  . . .  Signs  of  who  you  are,"  states  an  advertisement  for  Artcarved 
College  Jewelry  class  rings.  This  ad  emphasizes  that  by  wearing  a  class  ring,  the 
consumer  can  express  his  or  her  identity  to  other  people.  Advertisements  that  refer  to  the 
third-person  plural  (e.g.,  "show  them,"  "they'll  see")  are  prime  examples  of  appeals  that 
emphasize  public  self-presentation.  (In  this  study,  public  self-presentation  ads  are 
generally  referred  to  as  self-presentation  ads  for  the  sake  of  simplicity).  Another 
Artcarved  ad  takes  this  strategy  in  stating,  "Show  them  who  you  are.  Let  where  you've 
been  tell  them  where  you're  going."  This  ad  suggests  that  the  brand  might  communicate 
information  about  the  wearer's  educational  background,  school  pride,  aesthetic  taste,  or 
perhaps  even  present  and  future  socioeconomic  status.  Public  self-presentation  ads 
communicate  that  a  brand  has  the  potential  to  convey  information  about  the  consumer's 
identity  to  other  people.  These  ads  portray  an  identity  that  the  consumer  could  present  to 
other  people  through  the  advertised  "prop." 

The  headline  of  an  ad  for  Royal  Caribbean  cruises  reads,  "For  once,  a  really  great 

answer  to  'So,  how  was  your  weekend?'"  The  body  copy  continues: 

Forget  about  doing  laundry  and  running  errands.  Snorkel  with  stingrays.  Hike 
through  a  rainforest.  Sail  a  catamaran.  Dance  until  dawn.  Or,  just  relax  in  our 
spa.  Make  this  weekend  exceptional.  Call  your  travel  agent  or  1-888-859-7692 
ext.  81 1  to  take  a  Weekend  Getaway  cruise~and  brag  to  your  friends  on  Monday. 
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This  ad  begins  and  ends  with  a  public  self-presentation  message  by  referring  to  the  image 
the  brand  (in  this  case  a  service)  will  communicate  to  others.  Sandwiched  in-between 
the  self-presentational  references  are  the  more  utilitarian  benefits  of  the  brand. 

Some  self-presentation  ad  executions,  like  the  Artcarved  and  Royal  Caribbean 
ads  discussed  here,  use  copy,  dialogue,  or  voice-overs  to  directly  state  that  the  advertised 
brand  will  convey  a  particular  image  of  self  to  other  people.  Other  self-presentation  ad 
executions  take  a  more  subtle  route;  the  message  that  the  brand  will  convey  a  certain 
image  is  implied  through  the  visual  aspects  of  the  ad. 

Theoretically,  self-presentation  ads  could  associate  the  brand  with  any  type  of 
identity.  In  the  "real  world"  of  advertising,  of  course,  practitioners  focus  on  socially 
desirable  images;  Schlenker  defines  these  when  he  states,  "most  people  want  to  be 
perceived  as  likable,  competent,  sociable,  strong,  influential,  and  dynamic"  (1980,  p. 
285).  It  should  be  remembered  that  "desirable"  images  can  take  a  wide  variety  of  forms; 
in  certain  situations  it  is  beneficial  to  present  a  submissive  image,  and  even  the  image  of 
a  criminal  can  evoke  admiration.  Jessie  James  and  Bonnie  and  Clyde,  for  example,  are 
characters  that  may  be  admired  for  their  reckless  independence  (Schlenker,  1980). 

Some  self-presentation  ads  seek  to  associate  the  brand  with  the  image  of 
individualism  and  uniqueness.  These  ads  state  that  the  advertised  product  can  be  used  as 
a  tool  to  communicate  one's  individuality  to  other  people.  For  example,  an  ad  for  the 
Toyota  RAV4  states,  "Nothing  says  more  about  you  than  what  you  drive,  especially  if  it's 
a  RAV4.  Just  the  simple  act  of  driving  the  RAV4  says  it  loud  and  clear:  you  are  you  and 
no  one  else  is."  This  ad  states  that  by  driving  the  RAV4,  a  consumer  can  communicate  to 
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other  people  the  uniqueness  of  his  or  her  identity.  Another  ad,  for  Luxottica  Eyewear, 
depicts  a  woman  wearing  sunglasses  and  states,  "I  want  you  to  see  intelligence 
("intelligence"  is  crossed  out),  confidence  ("confidence"  is  crossed  out),  individuality, 
("individuality"  is  crossed  out),  me."  This  ad  explicitly  refers  to  a  consumer's  desire  to 
shape  the  image  of  self  that  is  presented  to  other  people.  Various  images  are  considered 
and  finally  rejected  in  favor  of  presenting  the  image  of  a  unique  persona.  This  study  will 
focus  on  ads  that  appeal  to  consumers'  desires  to  present  an  image  of  individuality. 
These  ads  present  a  special  opportunity  to  evaluate  how  internally  focused  people 
respond  to  self-presentation  ads,  because  they  incorporate  a  self-presentation  message 
with  the  preferred  identity  of  internally  focused  people. 

The  Distinction  Between  Internal  and  External  Focus  and  Operationalization 

Research  has  shown  that  an  important  factor  in  the  persuasiveness  of  self- 
presentation  ads  is  the  degree  to  which  audience  members  focus  externally,  on  their 
social  identity  and  other  people's  impressions  (Snyder  &  DeBono,  1985;  Zuckerman, 
Gioiso,  &  Tellini,  1988;  Lennon,  Davis,  &  Fairhurst,  1988;  DeBono  &  Packer,  1991; 
Shavitt,  Lowrey,  &  Han,  1992;  Sinclair  1997;  Sinclair  &  Weigold,  1998).  When  the 
audience  has  a  strong  external  focus,  self-presentation  type  ads  have  been  found  to  be 
more  persuasive  than  when  the  audience  has  a  weak  external  focus.  This  finding  can  be 
explained  from  a  uses  and  gratifications,  or  functional,  perspective  in  terms  of  the 
"matching  hypothesis."  The  central  thesis  of  functional  theories  is  that  in  order  to  change 


an  attitude,  the  motivational  basis,  or  function,  of  the  attitude  must  be  understood. 
Knowledge  of  the  function  an  attitude  serves  allows  for  the  identification  of  persuasive 
messages  that  will  be  congruent  with  this  function  (Katz,  1960).  When  external  focus  is 
strong,  for  example,  many  attitudes,  including  those  towards  consumer  goods,  are  likely 
to  focus  on  public  self-presentation. 

The  matching  hypothesis  (Eagly  &  Chaiken,  1993)  posits  that  persuasive  appeals 
congruent  with  an  individual's  motives  will  result  in  the  greatest  amount  of  attitude 
change.  Therefore,  a  strong  external  focus  leads  to  more  persuasion  by  self-presentation 
ads  than  a  weak  external  focus,  because  self-presentation  ads  are  congruent  with  the 
motives  that  correspond  with  a  strong  external  focus.  Research  has  found,  however,  that 
people  with  a  strong  internal  focus  are  also  motivated  to  engage  in  self-presentation,  and 
the  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  how  this  group  reacts  to  advertisements  with  self- 
presentation  themes.  To  address  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  first  examine  the 
distinction  between  internal  and  external  focus  and  the  various  ways  these  identity 
orientations  have  been  operationalized. 

The  distinction  between  external  and  internal  focus  can  be  traced  to  William 
James  (1890),  who  proposed  distinct  "social"  and  "spiritual"  aspects  of  self.  In  the 
classic  work  The  Principles  of  Psychology  (1890/1950),  James  identified  three 
components  of  self  that  are  known  to  the  individual:  the  material  self,  the  social  self,  and 
the  spiritual  self.  The  material  self  involves  possessions  that  represent  the  individual, 
including  one's  body  and  family.  It  is  the  social  and  spiritual  selves  that  reflect  external 
and  internal  focus.  According  to  James,  the  social  self  involves  the  perceptions  of 
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others;  he  states,  "a  man  has  as  many  social  selves  as  there  are  individuals  who  recognize 
him  and  carry  an  image  of  him  in  their  mind"  (1890/1950,  p.  294).  The  spiritual  self,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  "a  man's  inner  or  subjective  being,  his  psychic  faculties  or  dispositions" 
(1890/1950,  p.  296).  The  spiritual,  or  private,  self  involves  inner  states  of  consciousness. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  James  conceived  of  the  social  and  spiritual  selves  as  two 
components  of  self  present  in  every  person  rather  than  as  a  single,  bipolar  dimension. 

Beginning  in  the  1970s,  there  was  a  rebirth  of  interest  in  the  distinction  between 
internal  and  external  focus,  and  experimental  psychologists  developed  a  number  of 
individual  difference  variables  designed  to  assess  these  two  identity  components.  Three 
variables  featured  prominently  in  the  literature  are  self-monitoring,  self-consciousness, 
and  identity  orientation  (Lamphere  &  Leary,  1990).  Each  of  these  variables  draws  on 
James'  basic  notion  of  the  distinction  between  the  external  and  internal  selves. 
Self-monitoring 

Snyder's  self-monitoring  construct  (1974)  refers  to  the  degree  to  which 
individuals  observe  and  control  their  own  behavior  in  accordance  with  cues  from  the 
social  environment.  According  to  Snyder,  high  self-monitors  are  dispositionally 
concerned  with  making  self-presentations  appropriate  for  a  given  situation.  A  high  self- 
monitoring  individual  is  "particularly  sensitive  to  the  expression  and  self-presentation  of 
others  in  social  situations  and  uses  these  cues  as  guidelines  for  monitoring  and  managing 
his  own  self-presentation  and  expressive  behavior"  (1974,  p.  536).  Low  self-monitors,  on 
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the  other  hand,  are  much  less  sensitive  to  social  cues  and  much  less  likely  to  monitor  and 
control  their  own  self-presentation. 

The  self-monitoring  scale  includes  25  items  such  as  "When  I  am  uncertain  how  to 
act  in  social  situations,  I  look  to  the  behavior  of  others,"  and  "At  parties  and  social 
gatherings,  I  do  not  attempt  to  do  or  say  things  that  others  will  not  like"  (reverse  scored). 
Subjects  indicate  whether  each  statement  is  true  or  false  as  applied  to  them.  Studies  of 
the  scale  have  shown  it  actually  measures  multiple  dimensions,  rather  than  the  single 
dimension  originally  proposed  (Briggs  &  Cheek,  1988;  Briggs,  Cheek,  &  Buss,  1980; 
Gabrenya  &  Arkin,  1980),  and  Snyder  has  revised  the  scale  in  an  attempt  to  ameliorate 
this  problem  (Snyder  &  Gangestad,  1986).  The  revised  version  of  the  self-monitoring 
scale  consists  of  18  items  from  the  original  scale.  Nevertheless,  the  concept  of  self- 
monitoring  captures  only  the  external  side  of  the  internal/external  distinction  (Briggs, 
Cheek,  &  Buss;  Lamphere  &  Leary,  1990).  High  self-monitoring  involves  strong  focus 
on  the  public  self,  including  public  performing  and  other-directedness  (Briggs  &  Cheek, 
1988),  while  low  self-monitoring  involves  weak  focus  on  these  aspects  of  self.  The 
variables  of  self-consciousness  and  identity  orientation,  in  contrast,  are  composed  of 
separate  scales  to  account  for  individual  differences  in  focus  on  public  and  private  self. 
Self-Consciousness:  Public  and  Private 

The  self-consciousness  scale  was  designed  to  measure  tendencies  to  focus 
attention  both  internally  and  externally  (Fenigstein,  Scheier,  &  Buss,  1975). 
Development  of  the  scale  was  inspired  by  experimental  research  in  which  internal  and 


external  focus  was  temporarily  manipulated  through  situational  stimuli.  The  presence  of 
a  camera,  for  example,  was  found  to  heighten  external  focus  (Duval  &  Wicklund,  1972; 
Scheier  &  Carver,  1980),  while  mirrors,  or  television  monitors  that  show  the  subject  to 
him  or  herself,  heighten  internal  focus  (Duval  &  Wicklund,  1972;  Duval,  1976;  Scheier 
&  Carver,  1980;  Wicklund  &  Gollwitzer,  1982;  Cialdini,  Kallgren,  &  Reno,  1991).  The 
two  dimensions  of  the  self-consciousness  scale  are  public  and  private  self-consciousness. 

Public  self-consciousness  is  the  tendency  to  focus  on  the  self  as  seen  by  others;  it 
involves  "an  awareness  and  concern  over  the  self  as  a  social  stimulus"  (Fenigstein  et  al., 
1975,  p.  525).  Private  self-consciousness  is  the  tendency  to  attend  to  the  private  self;  it 
involves  "a  cognitive,  private  mulling  over  the  self  (Fenigstein  et  al.,  1975,  p.  525). 
Seven  items  (such  as  "I'm  concerned  about  what  other  people  think  of  me")  assess  public 
self-consciousness,  while  ten  items  (such  as  "I'm  always  trying  to  figure  myself  out") 
assess  private  self-consciousness.  All  items  are  rated  on  a  five-point  scale  from 
"extremely  uncharacteristic  of  me"  to  "extremely  characteristic  of  me."  The  two 
dimensions  of  public  and  private  self-consciousness  have  been  found  to  correlate 
positively;  Fenigstein  et  al.  (1975)  report  r  =  .23  and  r  =  .26  in  two  independent  samples, 
and  Schlenker  and  Weigold  (1990)  report  r  -  .29  and  r  =  .12  in  two  independent  samples. 
Public  and  private  self-consciousness  are,  however,  distinct  dimensions,  both  of  which 
apply  to  every  person  as  originally  conceived  by  William  James. 
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Aspects  of  Identity:  Social  and  Personal 

Like  the  Self-Consciousness  Scale,  the  Aspects  of  Identity  Questionnaire  was 
developed  to  measure  internal  and  external  identity  orientations  as  two  separate 
dimensions.  The  Aspects  of  Identity  Questionnaire  was  developed  based  on  findings  that 
the  components  of  an  individual's  identity  can  be  divided  into  internal  and  external 
categories  (Sampson,  1978).  Cheek  (1989)  operational ized  this  distinction  as  an 
individual  difference  variable.  The  Aspects  of  Identity  Questionnaire  and  Self- 
Consciousness  Scale  differ  in  that  the  AIQ  is  designed  to  measure  the  degree  to  which  a 
person  feels  the  internal  and  external  elements  of  identity  are  important,  while  the  SCS  is 
designed  to  measure  the  degree  to  which  a  person  focuses  on  the  internal  and  external 
elements  of  identity.  As  Cheek  and  Briggs  (1982)  state: 

It  is  possible  to  be  aware  of  an  aspect  of  the  self  without  its  being  important  for 
identity.  And  it  is  possible  to  be  relatively  unaware  of  an  aspect  of  the  self  and 
yet,  when  asked  about  its  importance,  to  decide  that  it  is  important,  (p.  406) 

As  with  the  self-consciousness  variables,  personal  and  social  identity  are  distinct 

dimensions  of  identity  with  a  mild  positive  correlation;  Cheek  reports  r  =  .15,  Cheek  and 

Briggs  report  r  =  .29,  and  Schlenker  and  Weigold  (1990)  report  r  =  .33  and  r  =  .25  in  two 

independent  samples.  The  AIQ  presents  seven  items  that  relate  to  social  identity  (such  as 

"my  reputation,  what  others  think  of  me")  and  ten  items  that  relate  to  personal  identity 

(such  as  "my  emotions  and  feelings").  Subjects  indicate  how  important  each  item  is  to 

them  on  five-point  scales  ranging  from  "not  at  all  important  to  my  sense  of  who  I  am"  to 

"extremely  important  to  my  sense  of  who  I  am." 
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Relationship  Between  the  Aspects  of  Identity  and  Self-Consciousness  Scales 

The  self-consciousness  and  identity  orientation  variables  are  designed  to  tap 
constructs  that  are  closely  related.  In  essence,  the  Self-Consciousness  Scale  assesses 
awareness  of  internal  and  external  elements  of  identity,  while  the  Aspects  of  Identity 
Questionnaire  assesses  the  importance  of  internal  and  external  elements  of  identity. 
Theoretically,  increased  awareness  of  certain  elements  of  identity  should  correspond 
with  increased  perceptions  of  the  importance  of  those  elements  (Cheek  &  Briggs,  1982). 
Research  results  confirm  that  the  internal  and  external  factors  of  the  AIQ  and  SCS  are 
positively  correlated.  Correlations  between  the  social  identity  and  public  self- 
consciousness  sub-scales  have  been  reported  as  r  =  .34  (Cheek  &  Briggs,  1982),  r  =  .46, 
and  r  =  .54  (Schlenker  &  Weigold,  1990).  Similarly,  the  personal  identity  and  private 
self-consciousness  sub-scales  have  been  found  to  correlate  positively:  r  =  .39  (Cheek  & 
Briggs,  1982),  r  =  .40,  and  r  =  .52  (Schlenker  &  Weigold,  1990). 

This  study  uses  the  identity  orientation  variables  to  assess  individual  differences 
in  internal  and  external  focus.  These  variables  were  selected  in  light  of  the  matching 
hypothesis.  The  matching  hypothesis,  as  discussed  above,  posits  that  persuasive  appeals 
are  effective  when  they  are  congruent  with  the  motives  of  the  audience.  It  seems  that  the 
importance  of  internal  and  external  aspects  of  identity  is  most  closely  related  to  an 
individual's  motives.  If  something  is  important  to  people,  they  are  likely  to  attend  to  it  as 
well  as  messages  that  pertain  to  it.  Awareness,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  provide  as 
much  insight  into  motives.  For  example,  people  might  be  highly  aware  of  their  internal 
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identity,  but  if  they  do  not  find  this  aspect  of  identity  to  be  particularly  important,  then 
they  will  not  be  particularly  motivated  to  attend  to  messages  related  to  internal  identity, 
and  they  will  probably  not  find  these  messages  to  be  particularly  persuasive,  because  they 
are  not  congruent  with  individual  motives.  Similarly,  even  if  individuals  are  not 
particularly  aware  of  a  certain  aspect  of  self,  if  that  aspect  is  important  to  them,  then  they 
are  likely  to  attend  to  messages  about  that  aspect  of  self  and  find  the  messages  congruent 
with  their  motives.  The  self-consciousness  variables  are  also  associated  with  anxiety  and 
self-doubt  (Fenigstein,  Scheier,  &  Buss,  1975;  Lamphere  &  Leary,  1990),  which  reflect  a 
component  of  the  internal  versus  external  distinction  that  is  not  directly  relevant  to 
advertising  response. 

External  Focus  and  Public  Self-Presentation  Ads 

A  body  of  research  has  contrasted  image-type  ad  executions  with  executions  that 
emphasize  utilitarian  benefits  of  the  brand.  Image  ads  have  been  defined  as  focusing  on 
the  subjective  reactions  of  other  people  and  addressing  questions  such  as  "Will  it  be 
considered  in  good  taste?"  (Mizerski  &  Settle,  1979,  p.  552)  and  "Is  this  the  image  I  want 
to  present?"  Utilitarian,  or  quality,  ads  lead  consumers  to  consider  the  intrinsic  qualities 
of  the  brand,  and  the  benefits  of  those  qualities.  Utilitarian  ads  for  clothing  may  address 
"the  likelihood  that  the  buttons  would  fall  off,  that  the  seams  would  come  apart,  or  that 
the  material  would  tear  easily"  (Mizerski  &  Settle,  1979,  p.  552). 
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Self-Monitoring  and  Image  Ads 

Research  that  has  contrasted  image  and  utilitarian,  or  quality,  ads  has  supported 
the  matching  hypothesis  and  concluded  that  image  ads  are  congruent  with  the  motives  of 
externally  focused  individuals,  while  quality  ads  are  congruent  with  the  motives  of 
internally  focused  individuals.  Most  of  this  research  has  used  the  self-monitoring 
variable  to  assess  individual  differences.  The  results  provide  extensive  evidence  that  ads 
appealing  to  social  identity  goals  (e.g.,  "image"  ads)  are  most  effective  when  audience 
members  have  strong  rather  than  weak  external  focus.  High  self-monitors,  in  other 
words,  are  more  persuaded  by  image  ads  than  low  self-monitors. 

Ads  that  emphasize  utilitarian  benefits,  or  quality  ads,  have  been  found  to  be 
more  effective  for  low  self-monitors  than  for  high  self-monitors.  Researchers  have 
generally  treated  the  construct  of  low  self-monitoring  as  Snyder  describes—as  if  it 
represents  internal  focus  (Snyder,  1974;  Snyder  &  Gangestad,  1986).  The  motives  of  low 
self-monitors  have  been  characterized  as  desire  for  consistency  with  personal  attitudes. 
In  light  of  findings  that  the  self-monitoring  scale  does  not  represent  a  dichotomous 
relationship  between  internal  and  external  focus  but  instead  measures  several  dimensions 
related  to  external  focus,  results  supporting  the  matching  hypothesis  for  low  self- 
monitors  and  quality  ads  should  be  cautiously  considered. 

Despite  problems  with  multi-dimensionality  of  the  self-monitoring  scale,  there  is 
a  fair-sized  body  of  evidence  that  image  ads  are  most  persuasive  when  external  focus  (as 
assessed  by  self-monitoring)  is  strong.  This  research,  based  on  the  interaction  between 


self-monitoring  (high  versus  low)  and  ad  (image  versus  quality),  will  be  discussed  here 
only  in  terms  of  the  findings  for  the  match  between  high  self-monitors  and  image  ads. 
All  of  these  studies  elaborate  on  research  conducted  by  Snyder  and  DeBono  (1985). 
These  studies  involve  either  replication  of  Snyder  and  DeBono's  findings  (Zuckerman, 
Gioioso,  &  Tellini,  1988),  extension  of  their  findings  to  ads  for  additional  product 
categories  (Lennon,  Davis,  &  Fairhurst,  1988),  extension  of  their  findings  to  attitude 
toward  the  advertised  product  (DeBono  &  Packer,  1991),  or  re-examination  of  their 
findings  in  terms  of  the  functional  role  of  the  advertised  product  (Shavitt,  Lowrey,  & 
Han,  1992). 

Snyder  and  DeBono  (1985)  used  three  sets  of  experimental  ad  executions:  one 
quality  ad  and  one  image  ad  for  each  of  three  brands:  Canadian  Club  whisky,  Barclay 
cigarettes,  and  Irish  Mocha  Mint  coffee.  High  self-monitors  rated  the  image  ads  more 
favorably  than  the  quality  ads,  were  willing  to  pay  more  for  brands  advertised  in  image 
ads  than  quality  ads,  and  also  indicated  they  were  more  likely  to  try  brands  advertised  in 
image  ads  than  quality  ads.  The  quality  ad  for  each  product  emphasized  the  taste  of  the 
product,  while  the  image  ad  emphasized  a  positive  social  image.  The  image  ad  for 
whiskey  depicted  a  bottle  of  the  product  resting  on  house  blueprints  and  read,  "You're  not 
just  moving  in,  you're  moving  up."  The  quality  ad  had  the  same  visual  with  the  copy, 
"When  it  comes  to  great  taste,  everyone  draws  the  same  conclusion."  The  cigarette  ads 
showed  a  man  about  to  light  a  cigarette  as  he  is  looking  into  a  mirror  at  a  woman.  The 
image  ad  stated,  "Barclay  . . .  you  can  see  the  difference,"  while  the  quality  ad  stated, 
"Barclay . . .  you  can  taste  the  difference."  The  coffee  ads  showed  a  man  and  a  woman 
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sitting  together.  The  image  ad  read,  "Make  a  chilly  night  become  a  cozy  evening  with 
Irish  Mocha  Mint,"  and  the  quality  ad  read,  "Irish  Mocha  Mint:  A  delicious  blend  of  three 
great  flavors-coffee,  chocolate,  and  mint."  It  could  be  argued  that  all  of  these  image  ads 
contain  an  underlying  self-presentation  message,  because  they  all  refer  to  an  image  the 
actor  could  project  with  the  brand.  The  most  direct  appeal  to  self-presentation  concerns, 
however,  seems  to  be  the  Barclay  ad  in  which  the  man  looking  into  a  mirror  sees  his 
target  audience  for  self-presentation,  his  female  companion. 

Zuckerman,  Gioioso,  and  Tellini  (1988)  replicated  Snyder  and  DeBono's 
findings  with  different  ad  executions  and  two  different  products.  They  similarly  found 
that  high  self-monitors  rated  image  ads  more  favorably  than  quality  ads.  The  advertised 
brands  were  the  Fiero  car,  Heineken  beer,  and  Barclay  cigarettes.  The  quality  ads  for  the 
beer  and  cigarettes  both  emphasized  the  taste  of  the  brand,  like  Snyder  and  DeBono's 
quality  ads,  while  the  third  quality  ad  stated  the  Fiero  was  a  high  performance  car,  easy 
to  maintain,  and  comfortable.  The  image  ads  read  as  follows:  "Heineken-you  are 
moving  up,"  "Glamour  and  style  in  a  cigarette,"  and  "It  lets  you  express  yourself  on  the 
high  roads  of  life."  The  Fiero  image  ad  seems  to  refer  to  self-presentation  of  the  image 
of  individuality.  Lennon,  Davis,  and  Fairhurst  (1988)  replicated  Snyder  and  DeBono's 
findings  with  clothing  ads,  and  again  found  that  high  self-monitors  rated  image  ads  more 
favorably  than  quality  ads.  The  quality  ads  focused  on  affordability  or  how  well-made 
the  clothing  was,  while  the  image  ads  stated  "Believe  in  magic,"  "Have  it  all,"  or  "Let  the 
adventure  begin." 


DeBono  and  Packer  (1991)  measured  high  self-monitors'  (and  low  self-monitors') 
attitude  change  in  response  to  image  versus  quality  appeals.  They  assessed  attitudes  after 
exposure  to  an  ad  for  a  supposedly  new  brand  of  either  cassette  tapes  or  cola.  The 
cassette  tape  image  ad  read,  "Play  the  hits  on  Brand  X  tape  and  be  the  hit  of  the  party," 
while  the  quality  ad  read,  "Listen  to  the  music  on  Brand  X  tape~you've  never  heard  it  so 
good."  The  cola  image  ad  read,  "In  the  office  ...  or  great  outdoors,  Brand  X  cola  helps 
you  climb  to  the  top,"  while  the  quality  ad  read,  "A  soft  drink  with  expensive  cola  flavor 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost."  High  self-monitors  perceived  the  products  to  be  higher  quality 
when  they  saw  the  image  ad  than  when  they  saw  they  quality  ad. 

Shavitt,  Lowrey,  and  Han  (1992)  provide  additional  evidence  that  image  ads  are 
functionally  congruent  with  the  concerns  of  externally  focused  people.  The  authors 
hypothesized  that  high  self-monitors'  preference  for  image  ads  is  constrained  by  product 
category,  so  that  while  high  self-monitors  prefer  image  over  quality  appeals  for  products 
that  primarily  serve  social  identity  functions  (e.g.,  high  school  class  rings),  or  a 
combination  of  utilitarian  and  social  identity  functions  (e.g.,  athletic  shoes),  they  would 
not  prefer  image  ads  for  primarily  utilitarian  products  (e.g.,  air  conditioners). 
Experimental  results  provided  support  for  their  hypothesis.  High  self-monitors  described 
their  attitudes  towards  social  identity  products  in  social  terms  more  than  low  self- 
monitors.  When  asked  to  write  ads  for  products  that  serve  both  social  identity  and 
utilitarian  functions,  high  self-monitors  used  social  arguments  more  than  low  self- 
monitors.  The  authors  theorized  that  the  reason  externally  focused  people  favor  image 
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ads,  and  are  particularly  responsive  to  these  ads,  is  because  when  it  is  viable  option,  they 
focus  on  the  social  identity  function  of  attitudes. 
Social  Identity  and  Self-Presentation  Ads 

In  addition  to  the  research  using  self-monitoring  to  assess  identity,  studies  have 
looked  at  aspects  of  identity  and  self-presentation  ads  (Sinclair  1997;  Sinclair  & 
Weigold,  1998).  These  studies  proposed  that  there  are  two  distinct  types  of  self- 
presentation  advertisements:  appeals  to  public  self-presentation  and  appeals  to  private 
self-presentation.  Public  and  private  self-presentation  ads  for  class  rings  were  developed 
through  pretesting  (Sinclair  &  Weigold,  1997).  The  public  self-presentation  ad  ("When 
you  wear  your  Goldsmith  class  ring,  they'll  know  you're  part  of  a  tradition  of  excellence 
as  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Florida")  elicited  significantly  more  thoughts  about 
public  identity  than  the  private  self-presentation  ad.  The  private  self-presentation  ad 
("When  you  wear  your  Goldsmith  class  ring,  you'll  remember  treasured  experiences  and 
friendships  made  at  the  University  of  Florida")  elicited  significantly  more  thoughts  about 
private  identity  than  the  public  self-presentation  ad. 

This  first  study  (Sinclair,  1997)  tested  the  hypothesis  that  the  public  self- 
presentation  ad  would  match  social  goals  and  therefore  be  most  persuasive  for  subjects 
who  were  externally  focused  (as  assessed  by  the  social  identity  scale  of  the  Aspects  of 
Identity  Questionnaire).  Conversely,  the  private  self-presentation  ad  was  expected  to 
match  private  goals  and  therefore  be  most  persuasive  for  subjects  who  were  internally 
focused  (as  assessed  by  the  personal  identity  scale  of  the  AIQ).  It  was  expected  that 


subjects  high  in  social  identity  would  list  the  greatest  number  of  public  identity  thoughts 
in  response  to  the  public  self-presentation  ad  and  also  rate  these  thoughts  as  being  more 
important  to  them  than  other  subjects  would.  Similarly,  it  was  expected  that  in  response 
to  the  private  self-presentation  ad,  subjects  high  in  personal  identity  would  list  the 
greatest  number  of  private  identity  thoughts  and  rate  these  thoughts  as  being  more 
important  to  them  than  other  subjects  would.  (The  order  in  which  subjects  were  asked  to 
list  thoughts  about  public  and  private  identity  was  counterbalanced.)  Results  indicated 
that  the  public  self-presentation  ad  matched  the  goals  of  subjects  high  in  social  identity, 
but  hypotheses  concerning  the  match  between  high  personal  identity  and  private  self- 
presentation  ads  were  not  supported. 

The  data  collected  for  this  study  were  re-analyzed  for  the  current  project  to 
examine  the  effect  of  personal  identity  on  responses  to  the  public  self-presentation  ad. 
Re-analysis  consisted  of  a  repeated  measures  analysis  of  variance  with  type  of  listed 
thought  (public  and  private  identity)  as  the  repeated  factor  and  personal  identity  level  as 
a  between  subjects  factor.  The  dependent  variable  considered  was  rated  importance  of 
listed  public  and  private  identity  thoughts.  Re-analysis  indicated  that  private  identity 
thoughts  were  rated  more  important  than  public  identity  thoughts  (F  (1, 57)  =  15.7,  p  < 
.0001);  no  other  effects  were  significant.  This  result  is  not  surprising  since  individuals 
generally  rate  personal  identity  as  more  important  than  social  identity  (Cheek  &  Briggs, 
1982).  Re-analysis  did  not  indicate  high  personal  identity  subjects  had  significantly  more 
or  less  important  thoughts  than  low  personal  identity  subjects  in  response  to  the  public 
self-presentation  ad.  The  meaning  of  these  results  for  the  current  research  project, 
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however,  does  not  seem  clear.  High  personal  identity  subjects,  might,  for  example,  find 
public  self-presentation  ads  to  be  relevant,  and  have  favorable  (or  unfavorable)  thoughts 
in  response,  without  feeling  that  these  thoughts  are  particularly  important. 

The  second  study  (Sinclair  &  Weigold,  1998)  tested  the  same  hypothesis  as  the 
first~that  public  self-presentation  ads  are  functionally  congruent  with  the  motives  of 
subjects  high  in  social  identity  while  private  self-presentation  ads  are  functionally 
congruent  with  the  motives  of  subjects  high  in  personal  identity.  The  second  study  was 
conducted  to  provide  a  stronger  test  of  this  hypothesis  by  varying  the  strength  of  the 
advertising  messages  and  by  measuring  the  favorability  of  subjects'  listed  thoughts 
toward  the  advertised  product.  This  study  again  provided  evidence  that  public  self- 
presentation  ads  are  congruent  with  the  motives  of  subjects  high  in  social  identity.  High 
social  identity  subjects  differentiated  between  the  strong  and  weak  public  self- 
presentation  ads  while  subjects  low  in  social  identity  did  not,  which  indicated  that  these 
ads  were  more  relevant  to  highs  than  lows  and  therefore  processed  more  carefully.  High 
social  identity  subjects  were  not  as  sensitive  to  the  message  quality  of  the  private  self- 
presentation  ads  as  they  were  to  the  public  self-presentation  ads.  Some  evidence  was 
also  provided  that  private  self-presentation  ads  are  congruent  with  the  motives  of 
subjects  high  in  personal  identity.  High  personal  identity  subjects  differentiated  between 
the  strong  and  weak  private  self-presentation  ad  while  low  personal  identity  subjects  did 
not. 

This  study  did  not,  however,  support  the  hypothesis  that  high  personal  identity 
subjects  are  uniquely  responsive  to  private  self-presentation  ads.  High  personal  identity 


subjects'  private  identity  thoughts  were  not  significantly  more  sensitive  to  the  message 
quality  of  the  private  self-presentation  ads  than  to  the  quality  of  the  public  self- 
presentation  ads.  The  results  also  failed  to  support  the  expectation  that  private  self- 
presentation  ads  would  be  uniquely  relevant  to  high  personal  identity  subjects'  private 
identity  thoughts.  Private  identity  thoughts  of  these  subjects  did  not  reflect 
differentiation  of  strong  versus  weak  private  self-presentation  messages  significantly 
more  than  their  public  identity  thoughts.  (For  high  social  identity  subjects,  public 
identity  thoughts  were  significantly  more  affected  by  strong  versus  weak  public  self- 
presentation  ads  than  private  identity  thoughts.) 

The  data  collected  in  this  second  study  were  also  re-analyzed  for  the  current 
project  to  examine  the  impact  of  personal  identity  on  favorability  of  listed  thoughts  in 
response  to  the  public  self-presentation  ad.  Only  the  strong  public  self-presentation  ad 
was  considered  in  the  re-analysis,  which  consisted  of  a  repeated  measures  analysis  of 
variance  with  type  of  listed  thought  (public  and  private  identity)  as  the  repeated  factor 
and  personal  identity  as  a  between  subjects  factor.  Re-analysis  indicated  that  there  were 
no  significant  effects  of  personal  identity  or  type  of  thought  on  favorability  of  thoughts  in 
response  to  the  public  self-presentation  ad.  The  fact  that  high  personal  identity  subjects' 
thoughts  were  not  less  favorable  than  low  personal  identity  subjects'  thoughts  in  response 
to  the  public  self-presentation  ad  suggests  that  public  self-presentation  ads  may  be 
somewhat  congruent  with  their  motives  and  somewhat  persuasive.  It  is  also  possible, 
however,  that  the  class  ring  ad  was  not  relevant  enough  for  either  low  or  high  personal 
identity  subject  to  process. 


Previous  research  provides  evidence  that  image  ads,  including  those  with  explicit 
appeals  to  public  self-presentation,  are  persuasive  for  externally  focused  audiences. 
Research  has  not  examined  in  detail,  however,  how  internal  focus  impacts  the 
effectiveness  of  these  ads.  Null  results  in  studies  expecting  private,  and  not  public,  self- 
presentation  ads  to  be  congruent  with  high  personal  identity  subjects'  motives  raise 
questions  about  how  this  audience  reacts  to  public  self-presentation  ads.  Perhaps  public 
self-presentation  messages  are  functionally  relevant  and  involving  for  internally  focused 
individuals.  If  these  messages  are  relevant  to  them,  are  they  as  relevant  as  for  subjects 
high  in  social  identity?  And,  finally,  if  these  messages  are  functionally  relevant,  is 
relevancy  based  on  the  same  function  as  for  subjects  high  in  social  identity?  The  purpose 
of  the  study  proposed  here  is  to  further  investigate  the  motives  of  subjects  high  in  private 
identity  and  their  reactions  to  public  self-presentation  ads. 

Internal  Focus  and  Self-Presentation 

Schlenker  and  Weigold  (1990)  addressed  the  question  of  the  motives  of 
internally  focused  people  when  it  comes  to  actual  self-presentation.  Traditional  social 
psychological  theory  posits  that  internally  focused  people  do  not  engage  in  self- 
presentation;  instead  they  are  thought  to  be  essentially  unaware  of  and  unresponsive  to 
social  cues  for  behavior.  The  traditional  conception  of  internal  focus  is  that  it  leads  to 
behavior  motivated  by  the  actor's  own  internal  goals  and  principles  without  consideration 
of  others'  impressions  or  the  public  self  (Carver  &  Scheier,  1985;  Buss  &  Briggs,  1984). 
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Schlenker  and  Weigold,  however,  hypothesized  that  internally  focused  people  are  aware 
of  social  cues  and  that  they  do  shape  their  behavior  in  response  to  these  cues  to  present 
an  image  of  social  independence. 

The  difference  between  internal  and  external  focus,  they  posit,  is  that  internally 
focused  people  simply  prefer  to  present  an  image  of  independence  and  autonomy. 
Externally  focused  people  may  also  create  identities  based  in  part  on  autonomy  and 
independence,  however,  Schlenker  and  Weigold  theorized  that  these  individuals 
primarily  structure  their  identities  around  "cooperation,  dependence,  and  getting  along  by 
going  along"  (1990,  p.  821).  For  externally  focused  people,  being  an  autonomous 
individual  may  not  be  as  important  as  facilitating  smooth  social  interaction.  For 
internally  focused  people,  however,  individualism  may  be  more  important  than  the  more 
collectivist  approach  taken  by  those  with  an  external  focus.  To  test  this  hypothesis,  the 
authors  created  an  experiment  in  which  people  high  in  private  self-consciousness  would 
need  to  express  opinions  different  from  what  they  actually  believed  in  order  to  appear 
independent  and  autonomous. 

Subjects  first  completed  a  questionnaire  that  asked  their  opinions  on  a  variety  of 
topics,  including  fraternities  and  sororities,  affirmative  action,  and  religion.  At  a  second 
session,  subjects  were  told  they  would  be  participating  in  a  fictional  discussion  of  their 
attitudes  with  another  student.  Subjects  were  also  informed  that  their  discussion  partner 
thought  they  were  either  "socially  oriented  and  dependent"  or  "independent  and 
autonomous"  based  on  their  responses  to  the  previous  attitude  questionnaire.  Subjects 
were  asked  to  fill  out  a  second  attitude  questionnaire  as  a  starting  point  for  the  upcoming 
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discussion,  and  on  this  questionnaire  the  supposedly  most  commonly  given  responses 
were  marked.  These  marks  were  manipulated  so  that  subjects  would  believe  their  initial 
answers  were  either  similar  or  dissimilar  to  what  most  people  answered. 

Results  indicated  that  when  privately  self-conscious  people  were  told  their 
partner  thought  they  were  socially  oriented  and  dependent,  they  changed  their  answers 
away  from  the  most  common  response.  Their  responses  presented  an  independent  image 
when  they  were  thought  to  be  dependent.  Publicly  self-conscious  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  conformed  to  the  expectations  of  their  partner  whether  they  were  thought  to  be 
dependent  or  independent.  These  subjects  expressed  conforming  attitudes  if  their  partner 
thought  they  were  dependent,  and  anticonforming  attitudes  if  their  partner  thought  they 
were  independent. 

Schlenker  and  Weigold  note  that  not  only  did  privately  self-conscious  people 
engage  in  self-presentation  to  appear  autonomous,  but  also  to  the  same  degree  that 
publicly  oriented  people  engaged  in  self-presentation.  The  change  in  reported  attitude 
for  privately  self-conscious  subjects  in  the  "dependent"  condition  was  of  equal  magnitude 
to  the  attitude  change  for  publicly  self-conscious  subjects.  This  study  indicates  that 
internally  focused  individuals  do  engage  in  self-presentation,  altering  their  behavior  to 
create  a  desired  impression  based  on  social  cues.  It  also  suggests  that  for  internally 
focused  people,  the  content  of  the  image  they  wish  to  present  is  relatively  fixed  as 
compared  to  externally  focused  people.  While  externally  focused  people  may  present  a 
range  of  images  in  order  to  present  an  agreeable,  cooperative  identity,  internally  focused 
people  are  more  likely  to  consistently  present  an  identity  of  independence  and  autonomy. 
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Personal  Identity  and  Response  to  Self-Presentation  Ads:  Three  Possibilities 


Schlenker  and  Weigold's  study  (1990)  indicated  that  externally  focused  people 
are  not  the  only  ones  who  engage  in  self-presentation;  there  is  evidence  that  internally 
focused  people  also  engage  in  self-presentation,  adjusting  their  public  behavior  in  order 
to  present  a  desired  image  of  self.  Schlenker  and  Weigold  found  that  internally  focused 
people  differed  from  those  externally  focused  in  that  internally  focused  people  generally 
prefer  to  present  an  image  of  autonomy  and  independence.  Externally  focused  people, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  more  likely  to  match  their  public  image  to  what  is  most  socially 
appropriate.  Schlenker  and  Weigold's  findings  have  important  implications  for  the  study 
of  self-presentation  advertisements. 

Traditionally,  advertising  research  has  looked  for  interactions  between  image 
versus  quality  ads  and  external  versus  internal  focus  (Snyder  &  DeBono,  1985; 
Zuckerman,  Gioioso,  &  Tellini,  1988;  Lennon,  Davis,  &  Fairhurst,  1988;  DeBono  & 
Packer,  1991;  Shavitt,  Lowrey,  &  Han,  1992).  Others  have  looked  for  a  similar 
interaction  between  two  types  of  image  ads  (public  versus  private  self-presentation)  and 
external  versus  internal  focus  (Sinclair,  1997;  Sinclair  &  Weigold,  1998).  All  of  these 
studies  hypothesized  that  image  ads,  or  public  self-presentation  ads,  are  functionally 
relevant  only  when  external  focus  is  strong  (not  when  internal  focus  is  strong). 
Schlenker  and  Weigold's  study  (1990)  indicates  people  with  a  strong  internal  focus  do 
engage  in  self-presentation,  actively  seeking  to  create  a  desired  impression  for  other 
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people.  The  authors  found  that  privately  self-conscious  subjects  reported  attitudes  that 
differed  from  their  personal  beliefs  in  order  to  create  the  impression  that  they  were 
independent  and  autonomous  rather  than  socially  oriented  and  dependent.  Their  findings 
indicate  that  internally  focused  people  are  motivated  to  engage  in  public  self- 
presentation,  and  therefore  public  self-presentation  is  functionally  relevant  for  this  group. 

The  question  remains,  however,  of  how  internally  focused  individuals  respond  to 
self-presentation  ads.  Self-monitoring  does  not  provide  an  adequate  measure  of  internal 
focus  (Briggs  &  Cheek,  1988;  Lamphere  &  Leary,  1990),  therefore  studies  examining  the 
interaction  between  self-monitoring  level  and  image  versus  quality  ads  cannot  adequately 
address  this  question.  Studies  examining  social  and  personal  identity  and  public  versus 
private  self-presentation  ads  do  assess  internal  focus,  but  these  experiments  were  not 
designed  to  detect  the  various  ways  in  which  internally  focused  individuals  may  react  to 
self-presentation  ads. 

Schlenker  and  Weigold's  findings  (1990)  also  do  not  provide  a  definitive  answer 
for  how  internal  focus  affects  responses  to  self-presentation  ads.  Just  because  people  are 
motivated  to  actually  engage  in  a  certain  behavior  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  ads 
concerning  that  behavior  will  be  functionally  relevant  to  them.  It  is  possible  that 
internally  focused  people's  self-presentation  motives  are  not  salient  enough  for  self- 
presentation  ads  to  involve  them  in  the  message.  Another  possibility  is  that  internally 
focused  people  may  actually  reject  self-presentation  ads.  This  group  highly  values  the 
image  of  independence  and  autonomy,  therefore,  they  may  reject  messages  that  imply 
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social  dependence  or  concern  for  how  others  see  them.  In  the  following  sections,  each  of 
these  possibilities  is  considered. 

Proposed  Model  for  Internally  Focused  People's  Response  to  Self-Presentation  Ads 

The  proposed  model  for  internally  focused  people's  reaction  to  public  self- 
presentation  ads  is  based  on  a  uses  and  gratifications,  or  functional,  approach.  The  uses 
and  gratifications  approach  calls  for  (a)  consideration  of  the  psychological  needs  that 
motivate  people  to  use  the  media,  (b)  how  those  motives  impact  media  effects,  and  (c) 
how  the  media  satisfies  people's  psychological  needs  (Katz,  Blumler,  &  Gurevitch, 
1974).  In  this  study,  the  psychological  needs  considered  are  those  related  to  individuals' 
personal  identity.  The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  examine  how  those  needs  impact  the 
persuasiveness  of  self-presentation  ads.  The  construct  of  involvement  provides  a  useful 
framework  for  addressing  the  final  issue  of  how  self-presentation  ads  satisfy,  or  fail  to 
satisfy,  the  needs  of  high  personal  identity  people. 

The  effectiveness  of  self-presentation  ads  for  internally  focused  audiences 
depends,  first,  on  whether  or  not  internally  focused  people  pay  attention  to  these  ads,  and 
second,  whether  they  have  positive  or  negative  thoughts  and  feelings  in  reaction  if  they 
do  pay  attention.  In  the  case  of  self-presentation  ads  and  internally  focused  audiences,  it 
seems  both  the  amount  of  attention  individuals  give  to  a  message  and  the  type  of  reaction 
they  have  depends  on  personal  involvement  with  the  message.  Involvement  is  the  degree 
to  which  people  find  a  stimulus  to  be  relevant,  interesting,  and  worthy  of  attention. 
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Johnson  and  Eagly  (1989)  define  involvement  as  "the  motivational  state  induced  by  an 
association  between  an  activated  attitude  and  some  aspect  of  the  self-concept"  (p.  293). 

Involvement  occurs  when  observation  of  a  stimulus  activates  an  attitude  related  to 
an  aspect  of  self,  such  as  one's  personal  values  or  one's  public  self.  When  the  stimulus  is 
an  ad,  a  brief  glance  could  stimulate  involvement  if  the  ad  activates  some  attitude  linked 
to  self-concept.  For  example,  research  indicates  that  public  self-presentation  ads  are 
involving  for  externally  focused  people  because  (a)  these  messages  discuss  using  a  brand 
to  present  an  image  of  self  which  (b)  activates  attitudes  related  to  the  external,  public 
self,  which  (c)  is  an  important  component  of  self  for  this  audience. 

Research  has  found  that  when  involvement  is  high,  more  attention  is  given  to  an 
ad  than  when  involvement  is  low;  Thomsen,  Borgida,  and  Lavine  conclude  in  their 
review  of  research  on  involvement  that  "those  who  are  highly  involved  devote  more 
effort  to  the  task  at  hand"  ( 1 995,  p.  209).  High  involvement  has  been  found  to  lead  to 
careful  consideration  and  analysis  of  the  arguments  made  in  certain  persuasive  messages, 
such  as  essays  advocating  a  position.  High  involvement  subjects  are  more  likely  to 
generate  message-oriented  thoughts  than  those  less  involved  (Howard-Pitney,  Borgida,  & 
Omoto,  1986;  Leippe  &  Elkin,  1987)  and  they  are  more  sensitive  to  argument  quality 
than  less  involved  subjects  (Petty  &  Cacioppo,  1979b,  1981,  1984;  Petty,  Cacioppo,  & 
Goldman,  1981;  Petty,  Cacioppo,  &  Schumann,  1983;  Leippe  &  Elkin,  1987).  This 
careful,  deliberate  message  processing  that  occurs  under  high  involvement  has  been 
called  "central  processing"  in  the  framework  of  the  Elaboration  Likelihood  Model  of 
attitude  change  (ELM)  (Petty  &  Cacioppo,  1981, 1986a,  1986b)  and  "systematic 


processing"  in  the  framework  of  the  Heuristic-Systematic  Model  of  altitude  change 
(HSM)  (Chaiken,  1980, 1987;  Chaiken  &  Eagly,  1983;  Chaiken,  Liberman,  &  Eagly, 
1989).  When  message  involvement  is  low,  on  the  other  hand,  processing  consists  of 
simple  message  scanning,  and  persuasion  is  generally  based  on  reaction  to  heuristic  cues, 
such  as  the  expertise  of  the  person  presenting  the  message  or  the  number  of  supporting 
arguments  presented.  This  low  involvement  processing  is  called  peripheral  processing  in 
the  ELM  framework  and  heuristic  processing  in  the  HSM  framework. 

When  the  message  is  an  advertisement,  there  is  rarely  enough  information 
presented  to  allow  for  a  detailed,  central  processing-type  analysis  of  the  "argument"  for 
purchasing  the  product.  Many  ads  consist  of  only  a  picture  and  a  brand  name;  others 
have  only  a  headline  and  a  few  lines  of  copy  in  addition  to  the  visuals.  Even  if  an  ad 
does  present  enough  information  to  allow  for  careful  consideration  and  analysis, 
individuals  are  unlikely  to  ever  devote  that  much  thought  to  an  advertising  message 
unless  they  are  in  an  extremely  high  involvement  situation.  Careful  consideration  and 
central  processing  is  more  likely  reserved  for  mass  media  messages  such  as  formal 
essays,  letters  to  the  editor,  or  even  political  speeches. 

For  the  average  person,  it  is  unlikely  that  advertisements  are  involving  enough  to 
warrant  the  mental  expenditure  of  central  processing.  As  Hawkins  and  Hoch  (1992) 
state,  "even  when  situational  factors  are  more  conducive  to  elaborative  processing, 
consumer  motivation  is  likely  to  be  low  because  the  outcomes  of  most  purchase 
decisions  tend  to  be  inconsequential"  (p.  212).  The  rewards  or  punishments  to  be  gained 
from  carefully  analyzing  ads  are  basically  nonexistent  for  the  average  consumer.  When 


advertisements  are  the  persuasive  stimuli  in  question,  therefore,  research  must  begin  with 
the  premise  that  most  of  these  messages  are  ignored.  Twenty  years  ago  the  average 
American  consumer  was  exposed  to  between  200  and  500  promotional  messages 
(including  ads)  every  day  (Britt,  Adams,  &  Miller,  1972).  It  does  not  seem  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  this  number  is  at  least  as  great,  if  not  greater,  today. 

Consumers  actively  process  only  a  small  portion  of  these  commercial  messages; 
it  has  been  estimated  that  consumers  are  aware  of  only  about  15%  of  the  promotional 
messages  they  are  exposed  to,  and  that  only  30%  of  the  messages  that  capture  awareness 
are  processed  carefully  enough  for  consumers  to  form  opinions  about  the  ads  (Bauer  & 
Greyser,  1968).  Krugman  (1965)  first  observed  that  much  of  advertising  is  experienced 
only  at  the  subconscious  level.  He  also  theorized  that  involved  processing  is 
characterized  not  by  a  great  deal  of  attention  or  interest,  but  simply  by  viewers  making 
connections  (also  known  as  "bridging  experiences")  between  the  ad  and  their  own  life.  It 
is  assumed  here,  therefore,  that  under  high  involvement  conditions  people  will  simply  be 
more  likely  to  process  a  self-presentation  ad  than  under  low  involvement  conditions. 

Under  high  involvement,  people  would  be  expected  to  read  most  of  an  ad  and 
look  at  most  of  its  visuals,  although  they  would  not  be  expected  to  thoroughly  critique 
the  message  as  in  central  processing.  High  involvement  in  the  context  of  advertising  has 
been  characterized  by  relating  the  ad  to  one's  personal  goals,  imagining  events  related  to 
the  ad's  content,  or  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with  the  message  (Greenwald  &  Leavitt, 
1984).  With  high  involvement,  a  single  ad  exposure  may  affect  attitudes. 
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Under  low  involvement,  people  would  be  expected  to  glance  over  an  ad  quite 
briefly,  perhaps  scanning  the  headline  but  nothing  more  of  the  copy,  and  not  looking  at 
the  visuals  very  carefully.  This  brief  glance  is  most  likely  all  consumers  give  an  ad  to 
determine  if  its  contents  are  personally  involving.  This  low  involvement  scanning  has 
been  called  "pre  attention"  (Greenwald  &  Leavitt,  1984)  and  has  been  characterized  as 
"monitoring  background  stimulation  for  the  occurrence  of  novel  or  significant  events" 
(Greenwald  &  Leavitt,  1984,  p.  587).  Gardner,  Mitchell,  and  Russo  (1985)  similarly 
describe  low  involvement  with  advertising  in  terms  of  simple  scanning  that  only  allows 
for  recognition  of  the  elements  in  an  ad.  If  significant  information  is  detected  during  low 
involvement  scanning,  then  a  higher  level  of  involvement  will  occur  and  more  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  message.  When  involvement  is  low,  the  ad  has  almost  no  chance  to 
persuade,  because  it  is  given  so  little  attention.  It  is  possible  that  in  low  involvement 
situations  very  small  attitude  change  could  be  caused  by  reactions  to  peripheral  cues. 
Generally,  however,  consumers  do  not  exhibit  attitude  change  after  only  one  ad  exposure 
when  involvement  is  low  (Krugman,  1965;  Hawkins  &  Hoch,  1992;  Greenwald  & 
Leavitt,  1984;  Batra  &  Ray,  1985).  Low  involvement  attitude  change  does  occur  with 
repeated  exposure,  which  can  lead  to  positive  attitude  change  as  a  result  of  familiarity 
with  the  message  (Krugman,  1965;  Hawkins  &  Hoch,  1992;  Greenwald  &  Leavitt,  1984; 
Batra  &  Ray,  1985). 

The  proposed  model  for  internally  focused  peoples'  response  to  self-presentation 
ads  consists  of  two  steps.  First,  it  is  proposed  that  self-presentation  ads  are  either 
involving  and  attended  to  or  not  involving  and  essentially  ignored.  Second,  it  is  proposed 


that  the  source  of  involvement  affects  the  thoughts  and  feelings  generated  in  response  to 
the  ad.  If  the  message  is  involving  because  it  matches  the  receiver's  own  attitudinal 
position,  then  positive  attitude  change  toward  the  ad  and  brand  would  be  expected.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  message  is  involving  because  it  runs  counter  to  the  receiver's 
attitudinal  position,  then  negative  attitude  change  would  be  expected. 

Involvement  can  be  subdivided  into  several  different  types,  each  of  which  is 
linked  to  a  different  aspect  of  self-concept.  Johnson  and  Eagly  (1989, 1990)  identify 
three  main  categories  of  involvement  in  their  meta-analysis  of  involvement  research: 
value-relevant  involvement,  impression-relevant  involvement,  and  outcome-relevant 
involvement.  Boninger,  Krosnick,  and  Berent  (1995)  similarly  identify  three  factors 
related  to  attitude  importance:  value  relevance,  social  identification,  and  self-interest.  In 
functional  terms,  these  sources  of  involvement  can  be  categorized  as  relating  to  value 
expressive,  social  identity,  or  utilitarian  concerns  (Katz,  1960;  Shavitt,  1990;  Shavitt, 
Lowrey,  &  Han,  1992;  BeBono,  1987;  c.f  Thomsen,  Borgida,  &  Lavine,  1995). 

Using  Johnson  and  Eagly's  terminology,  value-relevant  involvement  occurs  when 
a  message  activates  attitudes  about  one's  personal  values.  Values  are  abstract  beliefs 
about  states  that  are  desirable  to  attain,  such  as  individualism,  egalitarianism,  equality  of 
opportunity,  and  free  enterprise  (Boninger,  Krosnick,  &  Berent,  1995).  When  value- 
relevant  involvement  is  high,  it  is  more  difficult  to  persuade  than  when  value-relevant 
involvement  is  low  (Johnson  &  Eagly,  1989).  Value-relevant  involvement  has  been 
measured  by  asking  subjects  what  their  values  are. 


Impression-relevant  involvement  activates  attitudes  about  the  social  self  and  the 
impressions  that  others  will  form  about  oneself.  Thomsen,  Borgida,  and  Lavine  define 
this  type  of  involvement  as  "based  on  the  fact  that  one's  association  with  or  orientation 
toward  an  entity  could  influence  how  others  view  one"  (p.  194).  Research  on 
impression-relevant  involvement  has  relied  on  manipulating  whether  or  not  subjects 
anticipate  they  will  be  discussing  their  attitudes.  Results  show  subjects  maintain 
relatively  neutral  attitudes  when  they  are  expecting  social  interaction  (Johnson  &  Eagly, 
1989).  This  particular  manipulation,  however,  may  not  present  a  true  picture  of  the 
effect  of  impression-relevant  involvement  (Johnson  &  Eagly,  1989).  Research  on 
anticipatory  attitude  shifts  has  examined  attitude  change  in  these  same  conditions-when 
subjects  expect  to  publicly  discuss  their  opinions-and  has  found  that  subjects  do  not 
express  their  true  opinions  in  this  situation.  Instead,  unless  value-relevant  involvement  is 
high,  subjects  present  a  more  neutral  attitude  (Cialdini,  Levy,  Herman,  &  Evenbeck, 
1973;  Cialdini,  Levy,  Herman,  Koklowski,  &  Petty,  1976;  Cialdini  &  Petty,  1981).  If 
impression-relevant  involvement  were  activated  without  invoking  expectation  of 
discussion  of  one's  attitude,  and  therefore  anticipatory  attitude  shifts,  then  impression- 
relevant  involvement  might  not  necessarily  lead  to  more  neutral  attitudes.  Positive  or 
negative  attitude  change  might  also  occur. 

The  third  main  type  of  involvement,  outcome-relevant  involvement,  activates 
concern  about  rewards  or  punishments  the  individual  will  personally  experience. 
Research  on  cognitive  processing  has  manipulated  outcome-relevant  involvement  in  two 
basic  ways.  First,  stimulus  messages  have  discussed  a  policy  change  at  either  the 
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subjects'  own  university  or  another  relatively  unknown  college.  Second,  stimulus 
messages  have  indicated  that  the  proposed  policy  change  is  scheduled  to  take  place  either 
almost  immediately  or  after  the  subject  has  graduated  (Petty  &  Cacioppo  1979a,  1979b, 
1981, 1984;  Petty,  Cacioppo,  &  Goldman,  1981;  Petty,  Cacioppo,  &  Heesacker,  1981). 

Outcome-relevant  involvement  is  based  on  rewards  or  punishments  in  the 
individual's  environment,  and  therefore  does  not  seem  to  apply  to  the  situation  in  which 
internally  focused  people  react  to  self-presentation  ads.  Self-presentation  ads  do  not 
generally  communicate  positive  or  negative  changes  that  people  will  be  experiencing; 
outcome-relevant  involvement  is  probably  more  applicable  to  other  types  of  mass  media 
messages,  such  as  the  news.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  self-presentation  ads  could  be 
either  value-relevant  or  impression-relevant.  It  is  also  possible  that  self-presentation  ads 
may  not  be  involving  at  all  for  internally  focused  people.  The  following  sections 
consider  first  the  possibility  that  self-presentation  ads  are  not  involving  for  internally 
focused  people  followed  by  the  possibilities  that  they  are  involving  in  either  a  value- 
relevant  or  impression-relevant  manner.  In  all  likelihood,  there  are  situations  in  which 
each  of  the  possible  explanation  could  be  supported.  The  goal  of  this  study,  however,  is 
to  evaluate  each  hypothesis  within  the  context  of  an  experiment  that  was  designed  not  to 
favor  any  of  the  possible  explanations. 
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Possibility  1 :  Self-Presentation  Ads  are  Not  Involving  for  High  Personal  Identity 
Subjects 

According  to  traditional  social  psychological  theory,  internally  focused  people  are 
not  motivated  to  engage  in  self-presentation  for  external  audiences.  The  theories  of  self- 
monitoring,  self-consciousness,  and  identity  orientation  all  equate  internal  focus  with 
salience  of  internal  states,  such  as  moods  and  personal  beliefs,  and  in  the  case  of  self- 
monitoring  and  self-consciousness,  a  lack  of  focus  on  external  social  cues.  The  behavior 
of  internally  focused  individuals  has  been  thought  to  be  driven  by  internal  states  rather 
than  responses  to  social  feedback.  In  terms  of  the  self-monitoring  construct,  it  is 
theorized  that  low  self-monitors  are  less  focused  on  how  they  appear  to  others  and  less 
likely  to  influence  how  other  see  them  than  high  self-monitors.  Instead  of  molding  their 
behavior  to  suit  the  social  situation  as  high  self-monitors  do,  low  self-monitors  are 
defined  as  essentially  oblivious  to  the  social  matrix.  As  Snyder  (1974)  states,  the  low 
self-monitoring  individual's  "presentation  and  expression  appear  to  be  controlled  from 
within  by  his  experience  rather  than  by  situational  and  interpersonal  specifications  of 
appropriateness"  (p.  536).  Similarly,  Snyder  and  DeBono  (1985)  state  that 

Low  self-monitoring  individuals  typically  do  not  attempt  to  mold  their  behavior 
to  fit  situational  and  interpersonal  considerations.  Instead,  these  individuals  tend 
to  guide  their  behavioral  choices  on  the  basis  of  information  from  relevant  inner 
sources,  such  as  attitudes,  feelings,  and  disposition,  (p.  587) 

The  construct  of  self-consciousness  describes  internal  focus  in  terms  of  private 
self-consciousness.  Like  low  self-monitoring,  high  private  self-consciousness  is  equated 
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with  lack  of  awareness  of  the  self  as  a  social  object  and  strong  awareness  of  the  "personal 
and  covert  aspects  of  oneself  (Scheier,  Buss,  &  Buss,  1978,  p.  134).  High  private  self- 
consciousness  is  also  associated  with  behaving  according  to  one's  own  values  and  beliefs 
regardless  of  social  context  (Scheier,  1980). 

The  construct  of  identity  orientation  defines  subjects  who  are  internally  focused 
as  high  in  personal  identity.  These  individuals  place  importance  on  the  internal  aspects 
of  self,  or  "one's  private  conception  of  self  and  feelings  of  continuity"  (Cheek  &  Briggs, 
1982,  p.  401).  While  the  construct  of  personal  identity  is  not  defined  in  terms  of  lack  of 
focus  on  the  social  self,  the  construct  does  not  indicate  that  internally  focused  individuals 
would  be  particularly  interested  in  this  component  of  self. 

The  theories  that  have  defined  private  orientation  do  not  provide  any  reason  to 
suggest  that  public  self-presentation  advertisements  would  be  involving  for  internally 
focused  individuals.  It  seems  that  these  ads  are  not  relevant  to  internally  focused 
people's  self-concept  as  defined  by  the  constructs  of  self-monitoring,  self-consciousness, 
and  identity  orientation.  In  fact,  two  of  these  constructs  specifically  indicate  that 
internally  focused  people  lack  interest  in  engaging  in  self-presentation  and  in  attending  to 
social  cues  about  situationally  appropriate  ways  to  act.  Public  self-presentation  ads,  by 
definition,  deal  with  the  social  meanings  of  brands  and  indicate  that  the  consumer  can 
use  the  brand  to  transfer  those  meanings  to  the  public  self.  It  could  be  hypothesized  that 
this  type  of  message  would  fail  to  capture  the  attention  of  internally  focused  people, 
since  it  deals  with  topics  they  are  not  motivated  to  consider. 
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Schlenker  and  Weigold  (1990)  found  that  internally  focused  people  engaged  in 
actual  self-presentation  when  they  anticipated  social  interaction.  It  seems  that  real-life 
social  interaction  could  activate  impression-relevant  involvement  even  when  the  social 
self  is  generally  not  a  significant  component  of  self  concept.  If  the  social  self  is  really 
marginally  important  to  internally  focused  people,  as  traditional  social  psychological 
theory  would  suggest,  then  an  advertising  stimulus-in  itself  much  less  involving  than 
social  interaction-would  not  be  expected  to  elicit  audience  involvement.  Public  self- 
presentation  ads  would  be  expected  to  be  less  effective  for  high  personal  identity  subjects 
than  lows,  because  highs  give  the  ad  less  attention  than  lows. 
Possibility  2:  Self-Presentation  Ads  are  Value-Relevant  for  High  Personal  Identity 
Subjects 

Another  hypothesis  for  how  internally  focused  people  respond  to  self-presentation 
ads  is  that  these  ads  are  involving  by  virtue  of  their  value-relevance.  Americans,  as  a 
group,  value  autonomy  and  independence,  and  internally  focused  people  have  been  found 
to  especially  value  this  identity  (Schlenker  &  Weigold,  1990).  Many  authors  have 
described  individualism  as  a  core  value  in  American  culture,  beginning  as  early  as  the 
1830s  when  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  noted  the  importance  of  individualism  in  American 
culture.  The  origins  of  the  importance  of  individualism  in  America  has  been  traced  to 
the  Protestant  belief  that  people  can  directly  relate  to  God  without  church  intermediaries, 
as  well  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  individual  over  the 
government  (Spence,  1985).  Other  theorists  have  cited  the  existence  of  a  frontier,  large 


numbers  of  immigrants,  and  rapid  social  and  geographic  mobility-all  conditions  in 
American  history~as  important  antecedents  to  the  development  of  individualistic 
cultures  (Triandis,  Bontempo,  Villareal,  Asia,  &  Lucca,  1988).  The  lonely, 
individualistic  hero  turns  up  throughout  American  literature  (Bellah,  Madsen,  Sullivan, 
Swidler,  &  Tipton,  1985),  reflecting  and  perhaps  reinforcing  the  value  of  individualism. 
In  Western  psychology,  it  has  been  assumed  that  autonomy  represent  the  highest  level  of 
need-fulfillment  (e.g.,  Maslow's  hierarchy  of  needs)  and  that  fostering  independence  is  a 
hallmark  of  good  child-rearing  (Spence,  1985).  As  Spence  states,  "independence  and 
self-reliance  have  historically  been  held  up  as  virtues  to  be  sought  after  and  cultivated" 
(1985,  p.  1287). 

Social  psychologists  have  found  that  people  who  present  an  image  of 
independence  are  evaluated  more  favorably  than  those  who  appear  to  be  less 
independent,  and  that  individuals  will  present  an  image  of  independence  when  seeking 
positive  public  evaluation.  Jellison  and  Green  (1981)  found  that  subjects  evaluated  a 
fictional  person  more  favorably  when  the  fictional  person's  answers  on  a  locus  of  control 
scale  reflected  high  internality  than  when  the  answers  reflected  low  intemality.  These 
authors  also  found  that  when  subjects  were  asked  to  create  a  positive  impression  of 
themselves  by  responding  to  the  locus  of  control  scale,  they  scored  higher  in  intemality 
than  when  they  were  asked  to  create  a  negative  impression.  Braver  and  his  colleagues 
(Braver,  Linder,  Corwin,  &  Cialdini,  1977)  similarly  found  that  people  who  appear 
independent  by  resisting  persuasion  are  more  favorably  evaluated  by  observers  than 
people  who  are  persuaded.  Further,  the  authors  found  that  people  are  aware  that  resisting 
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persuasion  leads  to  positive  evaluation,  while  yielding  leads  to  negative  evaluation,  and 
that  actors  use  this  knowledge  to  gain  positive  evaluation. 

Individualism  has  been  described  as  an  important  value  and  desirable  identity  in 
American  culture.  Within  that  culture,  individuals  may  differ  in  the  degree  to  which  they 
personally  value  individualism  and  the  identity  of  individualism.  Markus  and  Kitayama 
(1991)  consider  personal  difference  in  individualism  in  their  description  of  two 
contrasting  types  of  self-concept,  the  independent  view  and  the  interdependent  view,  in 
their  theoretical  consideration  of  how  culture  impacts  perceptions  of  self.  They  posit  that 
an  interdependent  view  of  self  leads  people  to  look  outward,  to  others,  for  cues  on 
socially  appropriate  behavior.  According  to  the  authors,  with  an  interdependent  self- 
concept, 

One's  tendency  may  be  to  consider  the  particular  social  situation  that  is  defined 
by  current  interaction  (e.g.,  teacher-student,  worker-co-worker,  and  younger- 
elder)  and  then  to  gauge  the  range  of  responses  that  are  most  appropriate  to  this 
situation.  (Markus  &  Kitayama,  1991,  p.  246) 

In  contrast,  the  defining  characteristic  of  an  independent  view  of  self  is  "a  sense  of 
oneself  as  an  agent,  as  a  producer  of  one's  actions"  (Markus  &  Kitayama,  1991,  p.  146). 
An  independent  sense  of  self  is  theorized  to  lead  people  to  look  to  others  for  an  audience 
and  for  social  comparison  rather  than  for  cues  on  how  to  behave  in  a  conforming  manner. 

Schlenker  and  Weigold  (1990)  produced  experimental  evidence  supporting  the 
notion  of  two  contrasting  styles  of  presenting  self  to  others  based  in  differences  in 
individualism.  Instead  of  looking  cross-culturally  for  these  differences,  they  considered 
the  individual  difference  variable  of  self-consciousness  and  found  that  privately  self- 


conscious  people,  in  particular,  prefer  to  present  an  image  of  autonomy  and 

independence.  The  authors  state  that  although  the  autonomous  self  is  generally  a 

desirable  identity  in  American  culture,  the  general  population  balances  presentation  of 

this  identity  with  other  attractive  images,  such  as  being  a  cooperative  "team  player"  (as 

with  Markus  and  Kitayama's  "interdependent  self).  Schlenker  and  Weigold  state  that: 

People  who  are  publicly  self-conscious,  by  virtue  of  their  desired  identities  as 
cooperative  team  players,  must  look  to  others  to  determine  the  specifics  of  their 
self-identifications.  People  who  are  privately  self-conscious,  by  virtue  of  their 
commitment  to  being  autonomous,  have  predetermined  their  desired  identity  and 
most  of  the  specifics.  They  must  look  to  others  to  inform  them  as  to  whether  they 
are  successfully  establishing  that  identity.  (Schlenker  &  Weigold,  1990,  p.  827) 

Many  theorists  have  pointed  to  the  importance  of  autonomy  as  an  American 
value,  and  social  psychologists,  in  particular,  have  added  that  appearing  autonomous  is 
an  effective  and  valued  self-presentation  strategy.  Schlenker  and  Weigold's  findings 
indicate  that  internally  focused  people  especially  favor  an  autonomous  identity. 
Furthermore,  the  constructs  of  self-monitoring,  self-consciousness,  and  identity 
orientation  suggest  that  internally  focused  people  may  emphasize  their  own  personal 
autonomy  over  social  identity.  In  sum,  this  evidence  indicates  that  the  value  of 
autonomy  may  be  central  to  the  self-concept  of  internally  focused  people. 

Messages  that  activate  attitudes  about  one's  values  lead  to  involvement.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  public  self-presentation  ads  may  foster  value-relevant  involvement  in 
internally  focused  audience  members.  Public  self-presentation  ads,  by  definition,  state  or 
imply  through  visuals  that  the  advertised  brand  conveys  positive  identity  information  to 
other  people.  The  underlying  assumption  in  a  public  self-presentation  ad  is  that  audience 


members  would  like  positive  identity-feedback  from  others.  The  public  self-presentation 
ad  assumes  that  the  consumer  is  at  least  somewhat  socially  dependent.  This  assumption 
may  evoke  attitudes  related  to  the  core  value  of  autonomy  in  internally  focused  people, 
who  highly  value  this  aspect  of  their  self-concept.  Because  the  ad  contradicts  internally 
focused  people's  attitudes  concerning  autonomy  (i.e.,  they  want  to  present  an 
independent,  not  dependent  identity)  it  would  be  expected  that  they  would  generate 
negative  thoughts  and  feelings  in  response  to  the  ad,  even  though  they  may  engage  in 
self-presentation  in  real  life.  Self-presentation  ads  would  be  expected  to  become  less 
persuasive  when  personal  identity  is  high  and  to  boomerang,  or  create  attitudes  of  a 
negative  valence, . 

Possibility  3:  Self-Presentation  Ads  are  Impression-Relevant  for  High  Personal  Identity 
Subjects 

The  third  alternative  hypothesis  for  how  internally  focused  people  respond  to  self- 
presentation  ads  is  that  Schlenker  and  Weigold's  (1990)  findings  for  how  these  people 
respond  to  actual  self-presentation  situations  translates  directly  into  how  they  respond  to 
ads.  In  other  words,  internally  focused  people  may  be  persuaded  by  self-presentation 
ads.  Schlenker  and  Weigold  found  that  privately  self-conscious  people  reported  attitudes 
that  differed  from  their  personal  beliefs  in  order  to  create  the  impression  that  they  were 
independent  and  autonomous  rather  than  socially  oriented  and  dependent.  Schlenker  and 
Weigold  not  only  found  that  privately  self-conscious  people  engaged  in  self-presentation 
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to  appear  autonomous,  but  that  privately  self-conscious  people  presented  attitudes  that 
were  as  far  from  their  true  beliefs  as  publicly  self-conscious  people  did. 

If  internally  focused  people  are  just  as  concerned  with  self-presentation  as 
externally  focused  people,  then  self-presentation  ads  may  correspond  with  their  motives 
just  as  they  correspond  with  the  motives  of  externally  focused  people.  Public  self- 
presentation  ads  would  be  expected  to  activate  attitudes  concerning  social  identity,  and 
therefore  impression-relevant  involvement.  In  this  case,  involvement  should  lead  to 
positive  thoughts  and  feelings,  because  the  message  of  the  ad  matches  the  consumer's 
own  stance  on  the  topic,  that  is,  they  wish  to  influence  how  others  see  them.  Schlenker 
and  Weigold's  study  further  indicates  that  a  particular  type  of  self-presentation  ad  may 
correspond  most  closely  with  internally  focused  people's  self-presentation  motives.  In 
their  study,  internally  focused  people  exhibited  a  preference  for  presenting  an 
autonomous,  individual  identity.  Therefore,  ads  that  indicate  a  brand  communicates  this 
identity  should  be  more  involving  and  more  persuasive  than  ads  that  indicate  a  brand  will 
communicate  some  other  identity. 

Hypotheses 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  test  three  alternative  hypotheses  concerning  the 
relationship  between  importance  of  personal  identity  and  the  effectiveness  of  a  specific 
type  of  advertising  appeal:  ads  that  appeal  to  public  self-presentation.  Instead  of 
advocating  and  testing  one  hypothesis,  the  goal  of  this  study  is  to  consider  alternative 
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hypothesis  and  conduct  a  "crucial"  experiment  to  evaluate  them,  ideally  excluding  one  or 
more  of  the  hypotheses  as  an  explanation  for  situations  similar  to  that  created  in  the 
experiment.  Piatt  (1964)  advocates  this  strong  inference  method  on  the  basis  that  it  aids 
scientific  advancement:  strong  inference  requires  that  theories  are  evaluated  against  one 
another  so  that  poor  theories  can  be  discarded.  The  strong  inference  method  also 
prevents  the  researcher  from  becoming  personally  attached  to  his  or  her  own  theory. 
Piatt  argues  that  forwarding  one  theory  can  hamper  effective  inductive  reasoning.  He 
states,  "If  you  have  a  hypothesis  and  I  have  another  hypothesis,  evidently  one  of  them 
must  be  eliminated.  The  scientist  seems  to  have  no  choice  but  to  be  either  soft-headed  or 
disputatious"  (1964,  p.  348).  Consideration  and  testing  of  multiple  hypotheses,  however, 
can  aid  in  effective  reasoning;  Piatt  states  that  "whenever  each  man  begins  to  have 
multiple  working  hypothesis,  it  becomes  purely  a  conflict  between  ideas"  (1964,  p.  348). 

Consideration  of  the  literature  on  internal  focus  and  the  self-presentation 
behavior  of  internally  focused  people  reveals  three  alternative  hypotheses  for  how 
subjects  high  in  personal  identity  respond  to  self-presentation  ads.  The  hypotheses  are 
not  true  alternative  hypotheses  in  the  sense  that  only  one  can  be  correct.  It  is  likely  that 
each  hypotheses  could  be  supported  in  certain  situations.  The  purpose  of  this  study, 
however,  is  to  evaluate  the  hypotheses  in  a  certain  type  of  persuasive  setting. 

The  first  hypothesis  is  that  self-presentation  ads  are  not  involving  for  subjects 
high  in  personal  identity.  These  ads  may  receive  only  a  brief  glance  from  high  personal 
identity  subjects,  who  do  not  even  process  the  entire  ad  because  the  message  is  not 
relevant  to  them.  This  hypothesis  is  based  on  traditional  social  psychological 


conceptions  of  internal  focus,  in  which  internally  focused  individuals  are  thought  to  be 
driven  by  their  own  values  and  beliefs  while  essentially  oblivious  to  social  cues 
concerning  what  behaviors  are  most  fitting.  As  subjects  high  in  personal  identity  scan 
the  media  environment,  appeals  that  are  congruent  with  reinforcing  their  own  sense  of 
individuality  should  gain  their  attention  (through  value-relevant  involvement)  and 
persuade,  while  information  about  self-presentation  should  go  unnoticed,  because  these 
ads  are  not  relevant  to  the  self-concept.  If  a  self-presentation  ad  indicates  the  brand 
presents  an  image  of  individuality,  high  personal  identity  subjects  should  essentially 
ignore  the  self-presentation  aspects  of  the  message,  while  the  part  of  the  message  that 
focuses  on  individuality  may  capture  their  attention.  Involvement  and  persuasion, 
therefore,  should  be  less  strong  for  the  self-presentation  ad  that  focuses  on  individuality 
than  for  an  ad  that  deals  only  with  individuality.  Involvement  and  persuasion  should  be 
weakest  for  an  ad  that  deals  with  self-presentation  without  reference  to  individuality. 

The  second  hypothesis  is  that  self-presentation  ads  are  involving  for  subjects  high 
in  personal  identity  because  they  are  value-relevant.  Literature  indicates  that  autonomy, 
and  appearing  autonomous,  is  important  to  internally  focused  people.  Self-presentation 
ads,  therefore,  may  capture  their  attention  because  the  ads  refer  to  socially  dependent 
behavior.  The  advertising  message  runs  counter  to  their  attitudes  towards  autonomy  and 
their  self-concept  as  an  autonomous  individual,  therefore  the  ads  may  boomerang  for 
subjects  high  in  personal  identity  and  result  in  negative  thoughts  and  feelings.  Self- 
presentation  ads  that  focus  on  an  image  of  individuality,  however,  may  reduce  feelings 
that  the  ad  advocates  a  behavior  that  runs  counter  to  a  basic  notion  of  self.  Although 


such  an  appeal  still  discusses  presenting  the  self  to  other  people,  the  image  presented  is 
of  one's  own  personality  and  uniqueness;  therefore  the  notion  of  self  as  an  autonomous 
individual  is  not  compromised.  People  high  in  personal  identity  may  react  less 
negatively  to  appeals  to  self-presentation  of  individuality  than  to  general  appeals  to  self- 
presentation.  Like  the  first  hypothesis,  the  second  hypothesis  also  assumes  that  ads 
referring  only  to  individuality,  without  mention  of  self-presentation,  will  be  value- 
relevant  for  high  personal  identity  subjects,  and  therefore  more  persuasive  as  personal 
identity  increases. 

The  third  hypothesis  is  that  self-presentation  ads  are  involving  for  subjects  high  in 
personal  identity  because  they  are  impression-relevant.  This  hypothesis  is  based  on 
Schlenker  and  Weigold's  (1990)  findings  that  when  internal  focus  is  strong,  motivation  to 
engage  in  strategic  public  self-presentation  is  just  as  great  as  when  external  focus  is 
strong.  A  considerable  amount  of  research  has  shown  that  self-presentation-type  ads  are 
congruent  with  the  impression  concerns  of  externally  focused  people.  The  third 
hypothesis  posits  that  self-presentation  ads  are  also  congruent  with  the  concerns  of 
people  high  in  personal  identity.  Self-presentation  ads,  therefore,  should  be  persuasive, 
and  appeals  to  presentation  of  individuality  should  be  particularly  effective  for  subjects 
high  in  personal  identity  because  of  their  preference  for  projecting  this  particular 
identity.  If  subjects  high  in  personal  identity  are  as  concerned  with  appearing 
autonomous  as  they  are  with  being  autonomous,  then  self-presentation  ads  that  focus  on 
individuality  and  ads  that  deal  only  with  individuality  should  both  increase  in 
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effectiveness  as  personal  identity  increases,  and  they  should  be  equally  involving  and 
generate  equally  positive  cognitive  reactions. 

The  three  hypotheses  concern  responses  to  three  types  of  ads:  self-presentation 
ads,  self-presentation  ads  that  deal  with  the  specific  image  of  individuality,  and  ads  that 
focus  on  individuality  without  reference  to  self-presentation.  Ads  that  focus  on 
individuality  without  any  reference  to  self-presentation  make  appeals  such  as  "Windows 
takes  your  personality  and  puts  a  million  megabytes  behind  it"  (a  Microsoft  ad)  or  "I've 
made  a  CD  as  unique  as  I  am"  (an  ad  for  Philips  brand  CD  recorder).  Another  example 
of  an  advertising  appeal  that  focuses  on  individuality  without  reference  to  self- 
presentation  is  an  ad  for  Corian  counter  tops.  The  headline  of  the  Corian  ad  states, 
"Make  your  home  feel  more  like  your  home."  The  body  copy  continues,  "Can  a  home 
express  your  needs,  your  personality,  your  spirit?"  All  of  these  advertising  appeals  refer 
to  the  consumer  as  a  unique  individual. 

The  hypotheses  also  refer  to  two  dependent  variables.  The  first  variable,  time 
spent  processing  the  ad,  will  be  used  to  assess  involvement.  When  involvement  is  high, 
subjects  should  devote  more  attention  to  an  ad,  and  therefore  spend  more  time  processing 
it  than  when  involvement  is  low,  and  the  message  is  not  fully  processed  (Celsi  &  Olson, 
1988).  The  second  dependent  variable  is  an  assessment  of  cognitive  response  and 
measures  the  positive  or  negative  valence  of  subjects'  thoughts  and  feelings  after  ad 
exposure. 

Hypothesis  1.  Hypothesis  1  posits  that  self-presentation  ads  are  not  involving 
when  personal  identity  is  high.  High  personal  identity  subjects  are  expected  to  spend  less 


time  processing  self-presentation  ads  than  low  personal  identity  subjects.  High  personal 
identity  subjects  are  also  expected  to  spend  less  time  processing  the  self-presentation  of 
individuality  ads  than  lows.  Highs  are  expected  to  spend  more  time  processing  the  self- 
presentation  of  individuality  ads  than  the  self-presentation  ads.  Last,  high  personal 
identity  subjects  are  expected  to  spend  more  time  processing  the  individuality  ads  than 
the  self-presentation  of  individuality  ads  (see  Figure  2-1). 

In  terms  of  favorability  of  response,  high  personal  identity  subjects  are  expected 
to  respond  less  favorably  to  the  self-presentation  ads  than  lows.  The  favorability  of 
highs'  response  to  the  self-presentation  ads  is  expected  to  be  neutral.  High  personal 
identity  subjects  are  also  expected  to  respond  less  favorably  to  the  self-presentation  of 
individuality  ads  than  lows,  and  the  favorability  of  highs'  response  to  the  self- 
presentation  of  individuality  ads  is  expected  to  be  positive.  Finally,  high  personal 
identity  subjects  are  expected  to  respond  more  favorably  to  the  individuality  ads  than  the 
self-presentation  of  individuality  ads  (see  Figure  2-2). 

Hypothesis  2.  Hypothesis  2  posits  that  self-presentation  ads  boomerang  when 
personal  identity  is  high.  High  personal  identity  subjects  are  expected  to  spend  more 
time  processing  self-presentation  ads  than  low  personal  identity  subjects.  High  personal 
identity  subjects  are  also  expected  to  spend  more  time  processing  the  self-presentation  of 
individuality  ads  than  lows.  Highs  are  expected  to  spend  the  same  amount  of  time 
processing  the  self-presentation  of  individuality  ads  and  the  self-presentation  ads.  Last, 
high  personal  identity  subjects  are  expected  to  spend  the  same  amount  of  time  processing 
the  individuality  ads  and  the  self-presentation  of  individuality  ads  (see  Figure  2-3). 


In  terms  of  favorability  of  response,  high  personal  identity  subjects  are  expected 
to  respond  less  favorably  to  the  self-presentation  ads  than  lows.  The  favorability  of 
highs'  response  to  the  self-presentation  ads  is  expected  to  be  negative.  High  personal 
identity  subjects  are  also  expected  to  respond  less  favorably  to  the  self-presentation  of 
individuality  ads  than  lows,  and  the  favorability  of  highs'  response  to  the  self- 
presentation  of  individuality  ads  is  expected  to  be  negative.  Finally,  high  personal 
identity  subjects  are  expected  to  respond  more  favorably  to  the  individuality  ads  than  the 
self-presentation  of  individuality  ads  (see  Figure  2-4). 

Hypothesis  3.  Hypothesis  3  posits  that  self-presentation  ads  persuade  when 
personal  identity  is  high.  High  personal  identity  subjects  are  expected  to  spend  the  same 
amount  of  time  processing  self-presentation  ads  as  low  personal  identity  subjects.  High 
personal  identity  subjects  are  expected  to  spend  more  time  processing  the  self- 
presentation  of  individuality  ads  than  lows.  Highs  are  expected  to  spend  more  time 
processing  the  self-presentation  of  individuality  ads  than  the  self-presentation  ads.  Last, 
high  personal  identity  subjects  are  expected  to  spend  the  same  amount  of  time  processing 
the  individuality  ads  and  the  self-presentation  of  individuality  ads  (see  Figure  2-5). 

In  terms  of  favorability  of  reponse,  high  and  low  personal  identity  subjects  are 
expected  to  respond  equally  favorably  to  the  self-presentation  ads.  The  favorability  of 
highs'  response  to  the  self-presentation  ads  is  expected  to  be  positive.  High  personal 
identity  subjects  are  expected  to  respond  more  favorably  to  the  self-presentation  of 
individuality  ads  than  lows,  and  the  favorability  of  highs'  response  to  the  self- 
presentation  of  individuality  ads  is  expected  to  be  positive.  Finally,  high  personal 
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identity  subjects  are  expected  to  respond  equally  favorably  to  the  individuality  ads  and 
the  self-presentation  of  individuality  ads  (see  Figure  2-6). 
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Figure  2-1  Self-presentation  ads  not  relevant  when  personal  identity  is  high:  Processing 
time 


Figure  2-2  Self-presentation  ads  not  relevant  when  personal  identity  is  high: 
Favorability  of  response 
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Figure  2-3  Self-presentation  ads  boomerang  when  personal  identity  is  high:  Processing 
time 
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Figure  2-4  Self-presentation  ads  boomerang  when  personal  identity  is  high:  Favorability 
of  response 
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Figure  2-5  Self-presentation  ads  persuade  when  personal  identity  is  high:  Processing 
time 
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Figure  2-6  Self-presentation  ads  persuade  when  personal  identity  is  high:  Favorability  of 
response 


CHAPTER  3 
METHOD 


An  experimental  design  was  used  to  evaluate  three  alternative  hypotheses 
concerning  the  effect  of  personal  identity  on  (1)  involvement  with  public  self- 
presentation  ads  and  (2)  valence  of  thoughts  in  response  to  these  ads.  The  first 
alternative  hypothesis  is  that  when  personal  identity  is  high,  public  self-presentation  ads 
will  not  be  involving.  The  second  and  third  alternative  hypotheses,  however,  both 
predict  that  when  personal  identity  is  high,  public  self-presentation  ads  will  be  involving. 
The  second  hypothesis  predicts  involvement  will  lead  to  negative  cognitive  response, 
while  the  third  hypothesis  predicts  involvement  will  lead  to  positive  cognitive  response. 


The  key  factors  in  the  design  are  Personal  identity  (upper  vs.  lower  tertile)  and  Ad 
(public  self-presentation,  public  self-presentation  of  individuality,  individuality).  The 
nature  of  the  interaction  between  these  two  variables  on  processing  time  and  favorability 
of  response  is  the  focus  of  this  study.  There  are  three  levels  of  Ad  in  the  study  because, 
in  addition  to  general  public  self-presentation  ads,  the  design  includes  public  self- 
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presentation  ads  that  emphasize  a  particular  image,  that  of  individuality  and  uniqueness 
(self-presentation  of  individuality  ads),  and  ads  that  emphasize  being  individual  and 
unique  without  reference  to  self-presentation  (individuality  ads) .  These  two  additional 
stimulus  ads  are  included  in  the  design  to  gauge  the  effects  of  ads  that  combine  public 
self-presentation  with  individuality  messages  versus  the  effects  of  each  of  these  message 
elements  alone. 

Individuality  is  the  preferred  identity  of  internally  oriented  people.  Including 
individuality  as  a  message  theme  allows  for  evaluation  of  whether  high  personal  identity 
subjects  are  primarily  concerned  with  using  products  to  be  individual  (the  theme  of  the 
individuality  ads)  or  to  appear  individual  (the  theme  of  the  self-presentation  of 
individuality  ads).  Hypothesis  1  predicts  the  individuality  message  theme  will  be 
relevant  to  high  personal  identity  subjects,  so  they  will  spend  time  processing  the 
messages  and  have  a  favorable  responses.  Hypothesis  1  also  predicts  that  the  self- 
presentation  theme  will  not  be  relevant  to  high  personal  identity  subjects,  so  they  will 
spend  little  time  processing  the  message  and  will  not  have  a  particularly  favorable 
response.  Hypothesis  2  and  3  both  predict  the  self-presentation  theme  will  be  relevant  to 
high  personal  identity  subjects  and  that  they  will  spend  time  processing  the  ads. 
Hypothesis  2  predicts  messages  that  combine  the  individuality  and  self-presentation 
themes  will  generate  less  negative  response  from  high  personal  identity  subjects  than 
messages  with  only  the  self-presentation  theme,  but  more  negative  response  than 
messages  with  only  the  individuality  theme.  Hypothesis  3  predicts  messages  that 
combine  the  individuality  and  self-presentation  themes  will  generate  more  favorable 
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response  from  high  personal  identity  subjects  than  messages  with  only  the  self- 
presentation  theme  and  as  favorable  as  messages  with  only  the  individuality  theme. 

The  design  also  includes  factors  of  Social  identity,  advertised  Brand,  and  ad 
Copy.  The  full  model  is  a  3  (Ad:  public  self-presentation,  public  self-presentation  of 
individuality,  individuality)  X  3  (Personal  identity:  high,  middle,  low)  X  3  (Social 
identity:  high,  middle,  low)  X  3  (Brand:  clothing  brand,  auto  brand,  accessory  brand)  X  3 
(Copy:  most  persuasive,  second  most  persuasive,  third  most  persuasive)  factorial.  Social 
identity  is  included  in  the  model  because  this  variable  is  known  to  be  related  to  the 
impact  of  self-presentation  ads.  Brand  and  Copy  are  included  in  the  model  in  order  to 
lend  generalizability  to  the  findings. 

Selecting  Brands  and  Copy 

Pretests  were  conducted  to  (1)  select  the  brands  for  the  stimulus  ads  and  (2)  select 
the  copy  for  these  ads.  Subjects  in  Pretest  1  (N  =  37)  were  students  in  an  undergraduate 
advertising  research  course  in  the  University  of  Florida  College  of  Journalism  and 
Communications.  In  exchange  for  participation,  subjects  received  course  extra  credit. 
The  purpose  of  Pretest  1  was  (a)  to  select  the  brands  to  be  featured  in  the  experimental 
ads  and  (b)  to  select  the  copy  for  the  ads. 
Selecting  Brands 

Subjects  indicated  their  involvement  with  58  different  brands  so  that  three 
involving  brands  representing  different  product  categories  could  be  selected  for  the 
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stimulus  ads.  Involving  brands  were  selected  to  permit  detection  of  whether  or  not 
public  self-presentation  ads  are  involving  when  personal  identity  is  high.  Ads  for 
irrelevant  brands  would  not  be  expected  to  involve  subjects  even  if  the  message  strategy 
taps  attitudes  related  to  self-concept. 
Dependent  measure:  Selecting  brands 

For  each  brand,  subjects  responded  to  a  modified  version  of  Zaichkowsky's 
Personal  Involvement  Inventory,  or  PII  (Mittal,  1995).  Zaichkowsky  (1985)  defines 
involvement  as  the  relevance  of  an  object  to  a  person.  Typically,  the  PII  is  used  to  assess 
either  involvement  with  a  product  or  involvement  with  a  purchase  decision.  The  original 
PII  consists  of  20  semantic  differentials  scored  on  seven-point  scales.  Mittal  (1995) 
found  that  a  modified  version  of  the  PII  with  five  of  the  original  20  semantic-differentials 
had  adequate  internal  consistency  and  unidimensionality.  The  five  items  of  the  modified 
PII  are  important-unimportant  (reverse  scored),  means  a  lot  to  me~means  nothing  to  me 
(reverse  scored),  matters  to  me-doesn't  matter  (reverse  scored),  significant-insignificant 
(reverse  scored),  and  of  no  concern-of  concern  to  me. 
Generating  brands 

The  brands  to  be  included  on  the  pretest  were  identified  by  reviewing  ads  in 
magazines  aimed  at  male  and  female  college-aged  audiences.  Specifically,  these 
magazines  were  the  March  and  August  1999  issues  of  InStvle.  the  February  1999  issue  of 
Allure,  the  June  1998  issue  of  Glamour,  (all  aimed  at  female  audiences),  the  March, 
April,  and  June  1999  issues  of  Details,  and  the  March,  June,  and  July/August  1999  issues 
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of  Maxim  (aimed  at  male  audiences).  Brands  were  selected  for  the  pretest  based  on  three 
criteria.  First,  the  product  category  had  to  be  relevant  to  social  identity.  Razors  and 
soap,  for  example,  were  excluded  because  they  are  primarily  functional  products.  A  self- 
presentation  appeal  would  be  incongruous  with  the  reasons  people  buy  functional 
products.  Second,  the  brand  had  to  be  marketed  to  both  men  and  women.  (In  the  case  of 
autos,  it  was  assumed  that  the  target  included  both  men  and  women.)  Third,  cigarette 
and  alcohol  brands  were  excluded  from  the  pretest.  Although  these  brands  in  all 
likelihood  do  serve  social  identity  functions,  it  was  felt  the  blatant  self-presentation 
appeals  in  this  experiment  would  likely  generate  negative  responses  across  audiences 
when  used  to  advertise  these  types  of  brands.  It  was  also  considered  whether  the  brands 
were  advertised  with  a  campaign  so  distinctive  that  experimental  copy  manipulations 
would  likely  be  detected  as  anomalous  by  subjects.  No  brands,  however,  were  excluded 
from  the  pretest  based  on  this  criterion. 

The  58  brands  selected  for  the  pretest  fall  into  three  basic  product  categories. 
These  categories  are  clothing  (17  brands),  autos  (23  brands),  and  accessories  (18  brands 
total,  including  three  brands  of  shoes,  six  brands  of  sunglasses,  five  brands  of  watches, 
and  four  brands  of  fragrances).  See  Table  3-1  for  a  list  of  brands  included  in  the  pretest. 
Selecting  Copy 

The  purpose  of  the  second  part  of  Pretest  1  was  to  select  the  ad  copy  for  the 
study.  Six  different  versions  of  ad  copy  were  tested,  with  each  version  including  three 
items  of  copy:  a  public  self-presentation  appeal  that  did  not  emphasize  individuality,  a 
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public  self-presentation  appeal  based  on  individuality,  and  an  appeal  to  individuality 
without  reference  to  self-presentation.  See  Table  3-2  for  the  18  copy  items  that  were 
pretested. 

Dependent  measures:  Selecting  copy 

Subjects  were  asked  to  rate  each  version  of  copy  on  four  seven-point  scale  items. 
The  first  item  was  a  semantic  differential,  not  persuasive-persuasive.  The  second  was 
"Encourages  me  to  show  others  what  I'm  like,"  with  the  scale  end-points  labeled  "a  great 
deal"  and  "not  at  all."  The  third  item  was  "Encourages  me  to  think  about  my  own 
individuality,"  with  the  end-points  "a  great  deal"  and  "not  at  all."  The  fourth  item  was 
the  semantic-differential  easy  to  understand-difficult  to  understand.  Copy  rated  high  on 
"Encourages  me  to  show  others  what  I'm  like"  and  low  on  "Encourages  me  to  think  about 
my  own  individuality"  would  be  considered  a  self-presentation  appeal.  Copy  rated  high 
on  both  items  would  be  considered  a  self-presentation  appeal  of  individuality  appeal,  and 
copy  rated  low  on  "Encourages  me  to  show  others  what  I'm  like"  and  high  on 
"Encourages  me  to  think  about  my  own  individuality"  would  be  considered  an 
individuality  appeal. 
Generating  copy 

The  copy  for  the  pretest  was  generated  based  on  actual  ads.  Real  ads  were 
utilized  to  enhance  the  realism  and  the  quality  of  the  appeals.  The  copy  was  developed 
in  "versions":  three  slogans  (self-presentation,  self-presentation  of  individuality,  and 
individuality)  were  develop  based  on  copy  from  one  or  two  real  ads.  Version  1  was 
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written  based  on  an  ad  for  the  Jaguar  XK8  that  states,  "You've  made  a  statement.  Here's 
the  exclamation  point."  Version  2  was  developed  by  using  copy  from  two  different  ads: 
an  ad  for  Artcarved  College  Jewelry  that  states  "Send  signals  . . .  Signs  of  who  you  are" 
and  an  ad  for  the  Toyota  RAV4  that  includes  the  statement  "you  are  you  and  no  one  else 
is."  Version  3  was  also  inspired  by  the  RAV4  ad;  in  this  case  the  statement  "Just  the 
simple  act  of  driving  the  RAV4  says  it  loud  and  clear"  was  used.  Version  4  was  created 
by  combining  copy  from  a  Toyota  Celica  ad  and  a  Tiffany  perfume  ad.  The  headline  of 
the  Celica  ad  states  "People  will  stare  for  all  the  right  reasons,"  while  the  Tiffany  ad 
refers  to  a  "scent  that  becomes  your  alone."  The  fifth  version  is  based  on  an  ad  for 
Luxottica  eyewear  that  states,  "I  want  you  to  see  intelligence  [word  crossed  out] 
confidence  [word  crossed  out]  individuality  [word  crossed  out]  me."  The  fifth  version 
was  also  inspired  by  a  TV  commercial  in  the  same  Luxottica  campaign  that  states  "I  want 
people  to  see."  Finally,  the  sixth  version  is  based  on  a  Ford  Escort  ad  that  states,  "maybe 
he's  so  proud  of  our  Escort,  he  just  wants  to  be  seen  in  it." 
Pretest  1  Procedure 

The  purpose  of  Pretest  1  was  to  assess  both  involvement  with  various  brands  and 
the  message  of  potential  copy  slogans.  Subjects  first  read  and  signed  an  informed 
consent  agreement,  and  then  rated  the  brands  and  copy.  The  order  of  the  brand  and  copy 
portions  of  the  pretest  was  counterbalanced  so  half  of  the  respondents  completed  the 
brand  items  first  and  half  completed  the  copy  items  first.  The  instructions  for  the  brand 
involvement  portion  of  the  pretest  were  adapted  from  Zaichkowsky's  (1985)  original 
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instructions  for  the  PH.  It  was  necessary  to  add  instruction  (in  bold  here)  to  adapt  the 

scales  for  assessing  involvement  with  brands  rather  than  products.  The  instructions  for 

the  brand  involvement  portion  of  Pretest  1  read: 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  a  person's  involvement  or  interest  in 
various  brands.  As  you  complete  the  survey,  you  will  be  asked  to  imagine 
that  you  are  about  to  purchase  a  certain  type  of  product.  Each  brand  on  the 
survey  is  one  of  many  brands  you  might  choose  to  purchase  in  that  product 
category.  Please  judge  each  brand  based  on  your  attitude  towards  it  as 
compared  to  your  attitude  towards  other  brands  in  the  same  product 
category. 

Make  each  item  a  separate  and  independent  judgment.  Work  at  a  fairly  high 
speed  through  this  questionnaire.  Do  not  worry  or  puzzle  over  individual  items. 
It  is  your  first  impression,  the  immediate  feelings  about  the  items,  that  we  want. 
On  the  other  hand,  please  do  not  be  careless,  because  we  want  your  true 
impressions. 

IMPORTANT:  1 .  Be  sure  that  you  check  every  scale  for  every  brand;  do  not 
omit  any. 

2.  Never  put  more  than  one  check  mark  on  a  single  scale. 

Each  subject  rated  every  brand  using  the  five  semantic-differentials  of  the 

modified  PII  (Mittal,  1995).  The  brands  were  grouped  according  to  the  categories  of 

clothing,  shoes,  sunglasses/eyewear,  watches,  fragrances,  and  vehicles.  At  the  beginning 

of  each  product  category,  instructions  stated: 

For  the  following  items:  Imagine  you  are  about  to  purchase  

[product  category].  Each  of  the  following  brands  is  one  of  many  brands  you 
might  choose  to  purchase.  Please  judge  each  brand  based  on  your  attitude  toward 
it  as  compared  to  your  attitude  towards  other  brands  in  the  same  category. 

These  instructions  were  added  to  the  PII  format  to  make  the  items  more 
appropriate  for  rating  brand  involvement.  While  an  individual  would  be  expected  to 
judge  certain  product  categories  as  "important,"  "means  a  lot  to  me,"  "matters  to  me," 
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"significant,"  and  "of  concern  to  me,"  it  seems  unlikely  that  a  brand  would  be  judged  as 
involving  as  the  product  category.  (Pretest  results  supported  this  supposition:  mean 
involvement  with  each  product  category  was  greater  than  mean  involvement  with  the 
most  involving  brand  in  that  category).  To  make  the  semantic  differentials  more  relevant 
to  rating  brands,  and  to  enhance  variability  among  responses,  subjects  were  asked  to  rate 
how  they  felt  about  the  brand  in  relation  to  other  brands.  While  a  brand  might  not  be 
considered  important  in  itself,  it  might  be  considered  relatively  important  in  comparison 
with  other  brands  in  the  product  category. 

Instructions  for  the  copy  portion  of  Pretest  1  read: 

The  purpose  of  this  survey  is  to  get  your  feedback  on  some  advertising  copy. 
Imagine  that  you  are  looking  at  a  magazine  ad  for  a  product  you  are  interested  in. 
imagine  that  the  copy  is  the  slogan  in  the  ad. 

Specifically,  we  would  like  you  to  evaluate: 

(1)  How  persuasive  each  slogan  is  to  you. 

(2)  How  much  you  think  each  slogan  encourages  you  to  show  other  people  what 
you  are  like. 

(3)  How  much  you  think  each  slogan  encourages  you  to  think  about  your  own 
individuality. 

(4)  How  easy  to  understand  you  think  each  slogan  is. 

Many  of  the  slogans  are  quite  similar  to  each  other.  Please  make  a  separate 
evaluation  for  each  slogan. 

Following  the  instruction  page,  the  eighteen  copy  slogans  were  presented  with  the 
four  scale  items  listed  after  each  slogan.  The  slogans  appeared  in  random  order,  so  that 
they  were  not  grouped  by  a  priori  category  or  by  the  real  ads  they  were  based  on. 
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Results:  selecting  brands 

The  brand  involvement  data  from  Pretest  1  were  analyzed  by  averaging  the  five 
seven-point  semantic-differential  items  for  each  brand  and  ranking  the  brands  based  on 
mean  involvement.  The  goal  of  the  analysis  was  to  select  one  involving  brand  from  each 
of  the  three  product  categories.  Involvement  scores  were  also  considered  separately  for 
male  (n  =  10)  and  female  (n  =  27)  subjects  to  ensure  that  brands  were  involving  for  both 
genders.  The  clothing  brand  with  the  highest  involvement  score  was  the  Gap  (M  =  4.89, 
SD  =  1.60,  a  =  .97).  During  the  winter  of  1999,  however,  the  Gap  was  heavily 
advertised  with  distinctive  TV  commercials.  It  was  decided  this  brand  should  be 
excluded  from  the  experiments  to  avoid  manipulating  ads  that  were  highly  familiar  to 
subjects.  The  second  most  involving  clothing  brand  (which  was  selected  for  the 
experiments)  was  Banana  Republic  (M  =  4.50,  SD  =  1.29,  a  =  .96).  Involvement  scores 
for  Banana  Republic  were  similar  for  both  men  (M  =  4.24)  and  women  (M  =  4.59). 

The  most  involving  auto  brand  was  the  Acura  Integra  (M  =  4.51,  SD  =  1.84,  a  = 
.98).  Involvement  scores  for  the  Acura  Integra  were  similar  for  both  men  (M  =  4.72)  and 
women  (M  =  4.44).  In  the  accessories  category,  the  most  involving  brand  across  all 
subjects  was  Kenneth  Cole  shoes  (M  =  4.33,  SJD  =  2.04,  a  =  .98).  For  males,  however, 
mean  involvement  for  Kenneth  Cole  shoes  was  relatively  low  (M  =  3.20).  The  second 
most  involving  accessory  brand,  which  was  selected  for  the  experiments,  was  Fossil 
watches  (M  =  4. 17,  SD  =  2.09,  a  =  .99).  Fossil  watches  were  involving  for  both  men  (M 
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=  4.40)  and  women  (M  ■  4.08).  See  Table  3-3  for  a  summary  of  involvement  scores  for 
the  selected  brands. 
Results:  selecting  copy 

The  copy  portion  of  Pretest  1  was  analyzed  by  examining  the  means  for  each  copy 
slogan  on  the  items  "Encourages  me  to  show  others  what  I'm  like"  and  "Encourages  me 
to  think  about  my  own  individuality."  A  relatively  high  mean  for  "Encourages  me  to 
show  others  what  I'm  like"  and  low  mean  for  "Encourages  me  to  think  about  my  own 
individuality"  would  indicate  that  the  copy  was  a  self-presentation  slogan.  A  high  mean 
for  both  items  would  be  considered  a  public  self-presentation  of  individuality  slogan,  and 
a  low  mean  for  "Encourages  me  to  show  others  what  I'm  like"  and  high  mean  for 
"Encourages  me  to  think  about  my  own  individuality"  would  be  considered  an 
individuality  appeal.  Examination  of  the  data  indicated  that  the  pattern  of  means  failed 
to  reflect  the  a  priori  categories  of  the  slogans.  (For  four  of  the  six  self-presentation 
appeals,  the  mean  for  "Encourages  me  to  think  about  my  own  individuality"  was  actually 
greater  than  the  mean  for  "Encourages  me  to  show  others  what  I'm  like.") 
Pretest  2 

Pretest  2  was  designed  as  a  follow-up  study  to  select  copy  for  the  experimental 
ads.  Subjects  in  Pretest  2  (N  =  21)  were  students  in  a  different  section  of  the  same 
advertising  research  course  as  subjects  in  Pretest  1.  Subjects  received  course  extra  credit 
for  participating.  The  format  used  in  Pretest  1  was  altered  to  make  the  task  of  rating  the 
copy  clearer  and  less  abstract.  In  Pretest  2,  a  single  forced-choice  item  was  used  for 
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rating  the  copy  as  either  a  self-presentation,  a  self-presentation  of  individuality,  or  an 
individuality  appeal.  After  each  slogan  there  were  three  items.  The  first  item  was 
labelled  "Strategy"  and  subjects  were  asked  to  circle  one  of  the  following:  "Be  Unique," 
"Make  an  Impression,"  or  "Make  a  Unique  Impression."  The  next  two  items  were 
semantic  differentials:  not  persuasive-persuasive  and  difficult  to  understand-easy  to 
understand. 
Pretest  2  procedure 

The  instructions  for  Pretest  2  read: 

Copywriters  use  many  different  strategies  when  they  write  ad  slogans.  This  study 
deals  with  three  specific  strategies.  We  would  like  you  to  carefully  read  the 
slogans  in  this  questionnaire.  After  you  read  each  slogan,  you  will  be  asked 
which  strategy  the  copywriter  used. 

Strategy  1 :  Be  Unique 

This  strategy  persuades  by  associating  the  brand  with  "doing  your  own  thing." 
Most  people  like  to  think  that  they  are  independent  and  unique.  The  copywriter 
emphasizes  that  using  the  brand  relates  to  your  being  an  independent,  unique 
person  who  is  not  like  everybody  else. 

Strategy  2:  Make  an  Impression 

This  strategy  persuades  by  associating  the  brand  with  making  a  good  impression. 
Most  people  want  others  to  think  good  things  about  them.  The  copywriter 
emphasizes  that  the  brand  can  help  you  to  show  other  people  what  you  are  like,  or 
make  an  impression. 

Strategy  3:  Make  a  Unique  Impression  (combination) 
This  strategy  combines  Strategy  1  and  2.  It  associates  the  brand  with  making  an 
impression  of  being  a  person  who  "does  his  or  her  own  thing."  There  are  many 
kinds  of  "good"  impressions  that  a  person  can  make.  In  our  society,  appearing  to 
be  independent  is  one  impression  that  is  especially  positive.  The  copywriter 
emphasizes  showing  other  people  that  you  are  independent,  unique,  and  not  like 
everybody  else. 
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Many  of  the  slogans  on  this  questionnaire  are  quite  similar  to  each  other.  Please 
consider  each  separately  and  just  do  your  best  to  decide  which  strategy  you  think 
the  copywriter  used.  Feel  free  to  refer  back  to  this  page  for  the  descriptions  of  the 
strategies  as  you  work  through  the  items. 

An  example  of  a  slogan  and  the  rating  scales  was  also  provided.  Informal 
pretesting  of  Pretest  2  indicated  that  the  type  of  appeal  was  unclear  for  two  of  the 
slogans.  "Send  signals. .  .signs  of  who  you  are"  was  rewritten  as  "Send  signals. .  .signs 
that  will  be  noticed"  to  increase  the  likelihood  that  the  message  would  be  interpreted  as 
self-presentation  rather  than  self-presentation  of  individuality.  "Your  style  is  unique  as  «* 
you  are"  was  rewritten  as  "As  unique  as  you  are"  to  increase  the  likelihood  that  the 
message  would  be  interpreted  as  individuality  rather  than  self-presentation  of 
individuality. 
Pretest  2  results 

The  copy  items  in  each  a  priori  appeal  category  were  ranked  according  to  the 
number  of  subjects  who  correctly  identified  the  category.  The  three  slogans  in  each 
category  that  received  the  most  correct  identifications  were  selected  for  the  experimental 
studies.  The  self-presentation  slogans  selected  were  "Some  things  you  just  want  to  be 
seen  in,"  20  subjects  (95.2%)  identified  correctly,  1  subject  identified  as  self-presentation 
of  individuality;  "I  want  people  to  see  / style  /intelligence  / confidence,"  20  subjects 
(95.2%)  identified  correctly,  1  subject  identified  as  self-presentation  of  individuality); 
and  "Send  signals. .  .Signs  that  will  be  noticed,"  17  subjects  (81%)  identified  correctly,  1 
subject  identified  as  individuality,  3  subjects  identified  as  self-presentation  of 
individuality.  The  self-presentation  of  individuality  slogans  selected  were  "When  the 
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style  becomes  your  alone,  people  will  stare  for  all  the  right  reasons,"  17  (81%)  identified 
correctly,  4  identified  as  individuality;  "Individual.  Unique.  You.  Some  things  you  just 
want  to  be  seen  in,"  16  (76.2%)  identified  correctly,  2  identified  as  individuality,  3 
identified  as  self-presentation;  and  "Say  it  loud  and  clear:  your  style  is  as  unique  as  you 
are,"  14  (66.7%)  identified  correctly,  6  identified  as  individuality,  and  1  identified  as 
self-presentation.  The  individuality  slogans  selected  were  "As  unique  as  you  are,"  20 
(95.2%)  identified  correctly,  1  identified  as  self-presentation;  "You  are  you  and  no  one 
else  is,"  19  (90.5%)  identified  correctly,  2  identified  as  self-presentation;  and  "A  style 
that  becomes  yours  alone,"  17  (81%)  identified  correctly,  2  identified  as  self- 
presentation,  2  identified  as  self-presentation  of  individuality.  The  selected  copy 
versions  were  grouped  according  to  persuasiveness  ratings  (most  persuasive,  second  most 
persuasive,  third  most  persuasive)  for  blocking  purposes  in  the  experimental  studies.  See 
Table  3-  4  for  a  summary  of  the  persuasiveness  and  rate  of  correct  identification  for  the 
copy  selected  for  the  experiments. 

Creation  of  Stimulus  Ads 


The  27  experimental  ads  were  created  by  adding  each  of  the  nine  experimental 
copy  slogans  to  three  actual  print  ads.  Care  was  taken  to  match  the  copy  font  to  the  ad, 
and  the  copy  was  placed  in  the  same  position  as  the  ad's  existing  headline,  which  was 
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deleted1.  Except  for  the  Fossil  ad,  the  print  ads  were  those  found  in  the  original 
magazine  search  for  brands  to  be  pretested  for  involvement.  The  Fossil  ad  from  the 
original  search  depicted  a  quite  masculine-looking  watch,  so  a  different  Fossil  ad  was 
located  in  the  December  1999  issue  of  Seventeen  magazine  that  depicted  a  more  gender- 
neutral  looking  watch.  More  than  one  Banana  Republic  ad  was  found  in  the  original 
magazine  search.  The  ad  used  for  the  study  was  selected  because  the  layout  included 
both  a  man  and  a  woman. 

Study  1 

The  purpose  of  the  first  study  was  to  assess  involvement  with  the  stimulus  ads. 
This  study  provides  a  test  of  the  three  hypotheses  for  how  internally  focused  people 
respond  to  self-presentation  ads.  In  addition,  this  study  provides  information  for 
interpreting  the  results  of  Study  2,  which  assesses  favorability  of  response  to  the  stimulus 
ads.  Study  1  results  can  be  used  to  evaluate  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable  responses 
are  likely  due  to  differences  in  processing  time.  Subjects  in  Study  1  (N  =  41)  were 
students  in  two  sections  of  an  undergraduate  public  relations  research  course  in  the 
University  of  Florida  College  of  Journalism  and  Communications.  They  received  course 
extra  credit  in  exchange  for  participation. 


1  The  copy  replaced  in  the  Fossil  ad  was  "THE  AUTHENTIC"  and  the  price, 
$65.  The  copy  replaced  in  the  Integra  ad  was  "Luxury  and  performance  come  together 
like  never  before."  The  copy  replaced  in  the  Banana  Republic  ad  was  "stretch." 
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Dependent  Measure 

Involvement,  or  the  attention  devoted  to  an  ad,  was  measured  in  terms  of  time 
spent  processing  the  ad.  Processing  time  was  operationalized  as  the  time  between  a 
subject  pressing  the  space  bar  on  a  computer  keyboard  to  display  an  ad  and  pressing  the 
space  bar  again  to  move  on  to  the  next  ad. 
Study  1  Procedure 

The  design  of  Study  1  was  a  3  (Ad:  public  self-presentation,  public  self- 
presentation  of  individuality,  individuality)  X  3  (Personal  identity:  high,  middle,  low)  X 
3  (Social  identity:  high,  middle,  low)  X  3  (Brand:  Banana  Republic,  Acura  Integra, 
Fossil  watches)  X  3  (Copy:  most  persuasive,  second  most  persuasive,  third  most 
persuasive)  factorial.  Subjects  participated  in  Study  1  in  a  lab  with  twenty  computers. 
During  a  50  minute  period,  subjects  entered  the  lab  and  completed  the  self-directed  study 
at  their  own  pace  on  a  computer.  New  subjects  began  the  study  as  they  arrived.  After 
reading  and  signing  the  informed  consent  page,  subjects  began  viewing  a  Powerpoint 
presentation  that  was  setup  to  record  the  time  the  subject  spent  on  each  slide.  The  first 
slide  read: 

Welcome  &  Thank  You  for  Participating! 
The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  gauge  college  students'  reactions  to  a  number  of  print  ads. 
You  will  be  looking  at  ads  for  three  different  brands  today.  For  each  brand,  you  will  see 
nine  different  versions  of  the  same  ad. 
(Press  the  space  bar  when  you  are  ready  to  go  on.) 

The  next  slide  presented  instructions  which  were  adapted  from  those  used  by 

Celsi  and  Olson  (1988).  The  instructions  read: 
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All  we  would  like  you  to  do  is  to  look  at  each  ad  as  if  you  were  seeing  it 
in  a  magazine  at  home.  We  know  this  present  situation  is  quite  different 
from  home,  but  we  would  like  you  to  try  to  keep  this  instruction  in  mind. 
Just  look  at  these  ads  as  if  you  were  looking  at  them  in  a  magazine  at 
home.  Please  look  through  the  ads  at  your  own  pace. 
(Press  the  space  bar  when  you  are  ready  to  go  on.) 

The  instructions  continued  on  the  third  slide: 

You  may  look  at  each  ad  for  as  long  or  as  little  time  as  you  wish.  Simply 

press  the  space  bar  when  you  wish  to  see  the  next  ad. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  ask. 

When  you  are  ready  to  look  at  the  ads,  press  the  space  bar  and  begin. 

Each  subject  then  looked  at  all  27  of  the  stimulus  ads  at  his  or  her  own  pace.  The 

ads  were  grouped  so  that  all  the  Integra  ads  were  together,  all  the  Fossil  ads  were 

together,  and  all  the  Banana  Republic  ads  were  together.  Each  ad  was  presented  on  its 

own  slide,  in  color,  and  as  large  as  possible  for  the  dimensions  of  the  21  inch  computer 

monitor.  (Background  area  around  the  ads  appeared  in  black.)  The  order  of  the  three 

brands  was  counterbalanced.  Within  the  brand,  the  order  of  the  copy  appeals  was 

randomized.  The  final  slide  asked  subjects  to  stop  and  complete  the  packet  on  their 

desk.  This  packet  included  the  Aspects  of  Identity  Questionnaire,  which  assesses  social 

and  personal  identity,  and  a  demographic  questionnaire,  which  asked  subjects  to  indicate 

their  major,  sex,  and  date  of  birth.  They  were  also  asked  what  they  thought  the  study  was 

about  and  any  comments  they  had  about  the  study. 
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Study  2 


Study  2  was  conducted  to  assess  the  favorability  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
subjects  generated  in  response  to  the  stimulus  ads.  In  Study  2,  subjects  (N  =  284)  saw 
only  one  of  the  27  stimulus  ads.  Subjects  were  students  from  two  sections  of  an 
introductory  public  relations  course  and  from  one  section  of  an  introductory  advertising 
course.  Both  courses  were  at  the  undergraduate  level  in  the  University  of  Florida  College 
of  Journalism  and  Communications,  and  subjects  received  course  extra  credit  for 
participation. 
Dependent  Measures 

Valance  of  thoughts  was  measured  using  a  standard  thought-listing  technique 
(Cacioppo  &  Petty,  1981)  in  which  subjects  listed  their  thoughts  in  response  to  a  stimulus 
message,  in  this  case  an  ad.  Next,  subjects  rated,  on  a  scale  from  -2  to  +2,  the 
favorability  of  each  of  their  thoughts  toward  the  advertised  brand.  After  the  thought- 
listing  procedure,  subjects  responded  to  items  assessing  attitude  toward  the  ad,  attitude 
toward  the  advertised  brand,  attitude  toward  purchasing  the  brand,  and  purchase 
intention.  These  questionnaire  items  were  included  to  provide  a  secondary  measure  of 
favorability  of  thoughts.  Results  for  the  secondary  measures  were  expected  to  be  similar 
to  results  for  favorability  of  thoughts.  Results  for  attitude  toward  the  ad  were  expected  to 
mirror  favorability  of  thoughts  results,  while  results  for  attitude  toward  the  brand  were 
expected  to  be  in  the  same  direction  but  slightly  weaker.  Results  for  attitude  toward 
purchase  and  purchase  intention  were  expected  to  be  even  weaker,  but  also  in  the  same 


direction.  Attitude  toward  the  ad,  attitude  toward  the  brand,  attitude  toward  purchase, 
and  purchase  intention  are  increasingly  distal  variables  relative  to  favorability  of 
thoughts,  and  therefore  results  for  each  are  increasingly  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
variables  other  than  favorability  of  thoughts  in  response  to  the  ad. 

Attitude  toward  the  ad,  attitude  toward  the  brand,  attitude  toward  purchase,  and 
purchase  intention  were  all  assessed  using  seven-point  semantic  differential  scales. 
Attitude  toward  the  ad  was  assessed  with  four  scale  items  that  followed  the  statement 
"Please  rate  the  ad  you  just  saw  by  placing  an  "X"  on  each  of  the  following  scales."  The 
semantic  differentials  were  good-bad,  like-dislike,  irritating~not  irritating,  and 
interesting-not  interesting  (Mitchell  &  Olsen,  1981;  Gardner,  1985;  Prakash,  1992; 
Miller  &  Marks,  1992;  Yi,  1993).  Attitude  toward  the  brand  was  assessed  with  the  items 
good-bad,  like-dislike,  and  pleasant-unpleasant  (Mitchell,  1986;  Gardner,  1985;  Yi, 
1993;  Cox  &  Locander,  1987)2,  which  followed  the  question  "How  do  you  rate  the  brand 
that  was  advertised?"  Attitude  toward  purchase  was  assessed  with  the  items  good-bad, 
foolish-wise,  and  beneficial-harmful  (Mitchell,  1986),  which  followed  "Do  you  think 
purchasing  the  advertised  brand  would  be:"  Finally,  to  assess  purchase  intention, 
subjects  were  asked  "Imagine  that  you  are  planning  to  buy  the  type  of  product  in  the  ad. 
How  likely  is  it  that  you  would  buy  the  advertised  brand?"  The  semantic  differentials 


2  Mitchell  and  Olsen  (1981)  and  Prakash  (1992)  used  the  same  three  items  plus 
poor-quality-high  quality.  Miller  and  Marks  (1992)  used  the  same  three  items  plus  poor 
quality— high  quality  and  not  needed— needed. 
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following  this  question  were  not  at  all  likely-very  likely,  possible-impossible,  and 
improbable-probable  (Yi,  1993;  Prakash,  1992)3. 
Study  2  Procedure 

The  design  of  Study  2  was  a  3  (Ad:  public  self-presentation,  public  self- 
presentation  of  individuality,  individuality)  X  3  (Personal  identity:  high,  middle,  low)  X 
3  (Social  identity:  high,  middle,  low)  X  3  (Brand:  Banana  Republic,  Acura  Integra, 
Fossil  watches)  X  3  (Copy:  most  persuasive,  second  most  persuasive,  third  most 
persuasive)  factorial.  Study  2  was  conducted  in  sessions  of  thirty  to  forty  subjects. 
Subjects  were  asked  to  read  the  informed  consent  page  as  it  was  read  aloud  by  the 
researcher.  After  signing  the  informed  consent  agreement,  subjects  read  an  instruction 
page  as  the  researcher  read  it  aloud.  The  instruction  page  stated: 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  gauge  college  students'  reactions  to  a 
number  of  print  advertisements.  These  ads  have  appeared  in  various 
magazines  that  are  targeted  toward  a  college-aged  audience.  Today,  you 
will  be  looking  at  one  of  these  print  ads.  [At  this  point  subjects  were  also 
told  some  of  the  ads  would  take  less  time  to  read  over  than  others,  so  they 
could  look  up  at  the  researcher  when  they  were  done  looking  at  the  ad]. 
Now  please  turn  to  the  ad  and  read  over  it.  After  one  minute  I  will  give 
you  further  instructions. 

Subjects  were  then  asked  to  turn  to  the  ad,  which  was  printed  in  color  on  8  1/2  X 

1 1  inch  paper  and  presented  in  a  plastic  sheet-protector.  All  three  of  the  ads  were  sized 

to  fill  the  entire  page  with  a  half-inch  white  border  all  around  the  page.  Portrait 

orientation  was  used  for  the  Fossil  ad  and  the  Integra  ad,  while  landscape  orientation  was 

used  for  the  Banana  Republic  ad.  During  the  following  one-minute  period,  the 


3  Mitchell  and  Olsen  (1981),  Mitchell  (1986),  Stout  and  Burda  (1989),  and  Cox 
and  Locander  (1987)  used  only  not  at  all  likely-very  likely. 
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researcher  watched  to  see  if  all  subjects  had  finished  looking  at  the  ad,  but  this  did  not 

occur  during  any  of  the  sessions.  After  one  minute,  the  researcher  stated,  "Now  please 

turn  your  ad  over  and  go  to  the  page  that  says  'Thought-Listing  Instructions.'"  The 

thought-listing  instruction  page  (adapted  from  Cacioppo  &  Petty,  1981)  was  read  aloud 

by  the  researcher: 

We  are  interested  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  went  through  your 
mind  as  you  read  the  last  ad.  The  following  page  is  provided  for  you  to 
list  your  thoughts  and  feelings.  This  form  contains  six  blank  boxes  in 
which  to  write  your  thoughts.  This  is  anonymous,  so  please  don't  write 
your  name  on  the  form.  Please  list  only  one  thought  or  feeling  in  a  box. 
You  may  ignore  spelling,  grammar,  and  punctuation,  and  you  may  use 
phrases.  Don't  worry  if  you  don't  fill  every  box.  Just  put  down  whatever 
thoughts  you  had  as  you  read  the  ad.  You  will  have  three  minutes  to  list 
your  thoughts.  Now  please  turn  the  page  and  begin. 

The  thought-listing  page  consisted  of  six  1  inch  X  6  inch  boxes.  During  the  three- 
minute  period,  the  researcher  watched  to  see  if  all  subjects  had  finished  listing  their 
thoughts,  but  this  did  not  occur  during  any  of  the  sessions.  After  three  minutes,  the 
researcher  stated,  "Now  please  turn  to  the  next  page.  It  says  'Instructions'  at  the  top." 
Subjects  were  then  read  aloud  the  instructions  for  rating  the  favorability  of  their  listed 
thoughts  toward  the  advertised  brand  (Shavitt,  Swan,  Lowrey,  &  Wanke,  1994): 

Now  we  would  like  to  know  how  favorable  you  consider  each  of  your  listed 
thoughts  to  be  toward  the  advertised  brand.  Please  turn  back  to  the  proceeding 
page.  Fill  in  the  blank  line  next  to  each  thought  by  choosing  a  number  from  this 
scale: 

-2  =  Very  unfavorable  toward  the  advertised  brand 
-1  =  Somewhat  unfavorable  toward  the  advertised  brand 
0  =  Neutral  toward  the  advertised  brand 
+1  =  Somewhat  favorable  toward  the  advertised  brand 
+2  =  Very  favorable  toward  the  advertised  brand 


When  you  have  finished  assigning  a  number  to  each  of  your  thoughts,  please  turn 
the  page  and  begin  answering  the  questions  on  the  following  questionnaire. 

Subjects  completed  the  remainder  of  the  study  at  their  own  pace,  including  the 

measures  for  attitude  toward  the  ad,  attitude  toward  the  brand,  attitude  toward  purchase, 

purchase  intention,  the  Aspects  of  Identity  Questionnaire,  and  demographic  information 

including  major,  sex,  date  of  birth,  and  what  subjects  thought  the  study  was  about. 

Subjects  were  also  asked  for  any  additional  comments  they  had  regarding  the  study. 
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Table  3-1 

Pretested  Brands 

Clothing 

Autos 

Accessories 

Banana  Republic 

Dodge  Neon 

Shoes 

CK  Calvin  Klein 

Volkswagen  Golf 

Skechers 

Armani 

Ford  Mustang 

Kenneth  Cole 

Gap 

Volkswagen  Jetta 

Fila 

Prada 

Ford  Ranger 

Sunglasses 

Gucci 

Ford  Escort 

Ray  Ban 

Diesel 

Ford  Z  x  2 

Luxxotica 

Tommy  Hillfiger 

Chrysler  Sebring 

Guess 

Moschino 

Toyota  Camry 

Gucci 

Polo  Jeans 

Volkswagen  Beetle 

Versus 

American  Eagle  Outfitters 

Saturn  SL2 

Emporio  Armani 

DKNY 

Hyundai  Sonata 

Watches 

Levi's 

Cadillac  Seville 

Peugeot 

A/X  Armani  Exchange 

Isuzu  Amigo 

Fossil 

Mossimo 

Pontiac  Grand  Am 

Bulova 

Guess  jeans 

Isuzu  VehiCROSS 

Gucci 

Dolce  &  Gabanna 

Toyota  Corolla 

Fendi 

Toyota  RAV4 

Table  3-1 -continued 

Clothing  Autos  Accessories 

Dodge  Dakota  Fragrances 

Acura  Integra  Gucci  Envy 
Toyota  Tacoma  4X4  CK  one 

Mazda  Protege  Liz  Claiborne  Curve 

Mercury  Cougar  Emporio  Armani 
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Table  3-2 
Pretested  Copy 

Version         Type  of  Appeal  (A  Priori) 

1  Self-presentation 

Make  a  statement— with  an  exclamation  point. 
Self-presentation  of  individuality 

You  make  your  own  statement.  Here's  the  exclamation  point. 
Individuality 

It's  your  personality.  Here's  the  exclamation  point. 

2  Self-presentation 

Send  signals  . . .  signs  that  will  be  noticed4 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

Send  signals  . . .  signs  that  you  are  you  and  no  one  else  is. 

Individuality 

You  are  you  and  no  one  else  is. 


4  In  Pretest  1:  Send  signals. .  .signs  of  who  you  are. 


Table  3-2~continued 

Version         Type  of  Appeal  (A  Priori) 


3  Self-presentation 

Say  it  loud  and  clear:  (brand  name)  is  your  style. 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

Say  it  loud  and  clear:  your  style  is  as  unique  as  you  are. 

Individuality 

As  unique  as  you  are5. 

4  Self-presentation 

People  will  stare  for  all  the  right  reasons. 
Self-presentation  of  individuality 

When  the  style  becomes  yours  alone,  people  will  stare  for  all  the  right 

reasons. 

Individuality 

A  style  that  becomes  yours  alone. 


5  In  Pretest  1 :  Your  style  is  as  unique  as  you  are. 
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Table  3-2—continued 

Version         Type  of  Appeal  (A  Priori) 

5  Self-presentation 

I  want  people  to  see   /style   /intelligence  /confidence 
Self-presentation  of  individuality 

I  want  people  to  see   /style   /intelligence   /confidence  me 
Individuality 

I  am    /stylish   /intelligent   /confident  me 

6  Self-presentation 

Some  things  you  just  want  to  be  seen  in. 
Self-presentation  of  individuality 

Individual.  Unique.  You.  Some  things  you  just  want  to  be  seen  in. 
Individuality 

Individual.  Unique.  You. 
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Table  3-3 

Involvement  for  Selected  Brands 

AJi(n 

=  37) 

Men  (n  =  10) 

Women  fn  =  27) 

Brand 

M 

SD 

M 

3D 

M 

3D 

Banana  Republic 

4.50 

1.29 

4.24 

.98 

4.59 

1.40 

Acura  Integra 

4.51 

1.84 

4.72 

1.67 

4.44 

1.92 

Fossil  watches 

4.17 

2.09 

4.40 

2.03 

4.08 

2.15 

Table  3-4 

Persuasiveness  and  Rate  of  Correct  Identification  for  Selected  Copy 


Copy 


Self-presentation 


Self-presentation 
of  individuality 


Correct  identification 


n 


% 


Most  persuasive  (M  =  4.52.  SD  =  1.81)  20  95.2 

Some  things  you  just  want  to  be  seen  in. 

Second  most  persuasive  (M  =  3.90.  SD  =  2.05)       20  95.2 

I  want  people  to  see   / style 

/intelligence  /confidence 

Third  most  persuasive  (M  =  3.43.  SD  =  1.83)         17  81.0 

Send  signals. .  .signs  that  will  be  noticed. 

Most  persuasive  CM.  =  5.38.  SD  =  1.66)  17  81.0 

When  the  style  becomes  yours  alone, 

people  will  stare  for  all  the  right  reasons. 

Second  most  persuasive  (M  =  4.33.  SD  =  2.15)       14  66.7 

Say  it  loud  and  clear:  your  style  is  as 

unique  as  you  are. 

Third  most  persuasive  (M  =  3.86.  SD  =  2.06)         16  76.2 

Individual.  Unique.  You. 

Some  things  you  just  want  to  be  seen  in. 
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Table  3-4-continued 


Correct  identification 


Copy 


n 


% 


Individuality 


Most  persuasive  (M  =  4.95.  SD  =  1.88) 


17 


81.0 


A  style  that  becomes  yours  alone. 


Second  most  persuasive  (M  =  4.29,  SD  =  1.90) 


20 


95.2 


As  unique  as  you  are. 


Third  most  persuasive  (M  =  4.24,  SD  =  1 .95) 


You  are  you  and  no  one  else  is. 


19 


90.5 


Note.  The  persuasiveness  scores  reported  here  are  the  results  of  Pretest  2.  Pretest  1  results 
produced  the  same  pattern  of  most  persuasive,  second  most  persuasive,  and  third  most 
persuasive  slogans.  (For  the  self-presentation  copy:  most  persuasive  M  =  4.76,  SD  =  1.69; 
second  most  persuasive  M  =  4.46,  SD  =  1 .69;  third  most  persuasive  not  included  on  Pretest  1 . 
For  the  self-presentation  of  individuality  copy:  most  persuasive  M  =  4.24,  SD  =  1.55;  second 
most  persuasive  M  =  3.78,  SD  =  1.53;  third  most  persuasive  M  =  3.76,  SD  =  1.92.  For  the 
individuality  copy:  most  persuasive  M  =  4. 1 1 ,  SD  =  1 .47;  second  most  persuasive  not  included 
on  Pretest  1 ;  third  most  persuasive  M  =  3.59,  SD  =  1.61.) 


CHAPTER  4 
RESULTS 


Data  from  each  of  the  two  experiments  was  analyzed  according  to  three  sets  of 
planned  comparisons.  Each  set  of  planned  comparisons  tested  the  relationships  predicted 
by  one  hypothesis  for  the  interaction  between  Personal  identity  and  Ad.  The  first  set  of 
planned  comparisons  tested  the  hypothesis  that  self-presentation  ads  will  not  be 
involving  when  personal  identity  is  high.  The  second  set  of  planned  comparisons  tested 
the  hypothesis  that  self-presentation  ads  will  be  involving  when  personal  identity  is  high 
and  that  these  ads  will  boomerang.  The  third  set  of  planned  comparisons  tested  the 
hypothesis  that  self-presentation  ads  will  be  involving  when  personal  identity  is  high  and 
that  these  ads  will  persuade.  Planned  comparisons  were  used  because  they  allow  for 
specific  tests  of  the  hypothesized  relationships,  and  they  also  increase  power  to  detect 
these  relationships  (Rosenthal  &  Rosnow,  1985;  Abelson,  1995). 


Study  1 


The  purpose  of  Study  1  was  to  determine  whether  self-presentation  ads  were 
involving  for  high  personal  identity  subjects  in  comparison  to  self-presentation  ads  that 
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present  the  image  of  individuality  and  ads  that  stress  individuality  without  reference  to 
self-presentation.  A  repeated-measures  design  was  used  to  assess  the  impact  of  Ad  (self- 
presentation,  self-presentation  of  individuality,  individuality),  Personal  identity  (high, 
middle,  low),  Social  identity  (high,  middle,  low),  Brand  (Banana  Republic,  Acura 
Integra,  Fossil  watches),  and  Copy  (most  persuasive  version,  second  most  persuasive 
version,  third  most  persuasive  version)  on  time  spent  viewing  each  ad. 
Subjects 

Subjects  (N  =  41)  were  35  females  (85.4%)  and  6  males  (14.6%).  The  ages  of 
subjects  ranged  from  20  to  33;  the  mean  age  was  2 1 .9,  SD  =  2.25.  Thirty  subjects 
(73.2%)  were  public  relations  majors,  one  (0.4%)  was  an  advertising  major,  one  (0.4%) 
was  a  major  in  the  College  of  Journalism  and  Communications  other  than  public 
relations  or  advertising,  and  nine  (22%)  were  majors  outside  of  the  College  of  Journalism 
and  Communications.  Only  one  subject  indicated  she  thought  the  purpose  of  the  study 
was  timing  subjects. 
Independent  Variables 

Two  independent  variables,  personal  and  social  identity,  were  observed  rather 
than  manipulated.  For  both  of  these  variables,  subjects'  scores  were  divided  into  three 
groups.  Subjects  in  the  upper  third  were  identified  as  high  in  that  aspect  of  identity, 
while  subjects  in  the  lower  third  were  identified  as  low  in  that  aspect  of  identity.  The 
three  groups  were  defined  based  on  the  cut-points  for  three  equal  groups  in  Study  2.  The 
scores  from  Study  2  were  used  because  (1)  it  was  decided,  for  clarity,  that  the  same  cut- 
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points  should  be  used  in  both  studies,  and  (2)  Study  2  had  a  much  larger,  and  therefore 
more  reliable,  sample  than  Study  1  (N  =  284  vs.  41). 

The  personal  identity  scale  (Cheek,  1989)  consists  often  summed  items  scored 
from  1  =  "not  important  to  my  sense  of  who  I  am"  to  5  =  "extremely  important  to  my 
sense  of  who  I  am"  (possible  scale  range  is  10  to  50).  Personal  identity  scores  (M  = 
42.20,  SD  =  5.02,  cc  =  .85)'  greater  than  or  equal  to  44  were  classified  as  high  in  personal 
identity  (n  =  20),  while  scores  less  than  or  equal  to  40  were  classified  as  low  in  personal 
identity  (n=  18). 

The  social  identity  scale  (Cheek,  1989)  consists  of  seven  summed  items  scored  on 
the  same  scale  as  the  personal  identity  scale  (scale  range  is  7  to  35).  Social  identity 
scores  (M  =  24.07,  SD  =  4.72,  a  =  .86)2  greater  than  or  equal  to  25  were  classified  as 
high  in  social  identity  (n  =  19),  while  scores  less  than  or  equal  to  21  were  classified  as 
low  in  social  identity  (n  =  15). 
Dependent  Variable 

The  dependent  variable  in  Study  1  was  time  spent  processing  each  ad.  Time  was 
recorded  to  the  nearest  second.  Processing  time  ranged  from  zero  to  49  seconds 
(processing  time  was  measured  to  the  nearest  second).  Mean  processing  time  was  4.85 
seconds,  SD  =  2.01. 

1  Cheek  (1989)  reported  that  the  personal  identity  scale  had  M  =  39.9,  SD  =  5.5, 
and  a  =  .84. 

2  Cheek  (1989)  reported  that  the  social  identity  scale  had  M  -  23.7,  SD  =  4.9, 
and  a  =  .86. 


Ill 

Analyses 

Planned  comparisons  were  used  to  test  the  predictions  of  three  hypotheses. 
Analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  was  used  to  generate  the  appropriate  error  terms  for  the 
planned  comparisons.  The  dependent  variable  in  the  ANOVA  was  processing  time.  The 
independent  variables  were  the  classification  factors  of  Personal  identity  and  Social 
identity  and  the  experimental  factors  of  Ad,  Brand,  and  Copy.  Personal  identity  and 
Social  identity  were  between-subjects  factors,  while  Ad,  Brand,  and  Copy  were  repeated 
measures,  or  wi thin-subjects  factors.  The  mean  square  error  was  16.83  with  66  degrees 
of  freedom.  No  effects  in  the  ANOVA  model  were  significant  at  the  alpha  level  of  .05. 
Alpha  of  .05  was  used  for  all  one-tailed  contrasts,  which  predicted  one  mean  would  be 
greater  than  another.  For  contrasts  predicting  the  difference  between  means  would  be 
zero,  which  were  two-tailed  tests,  the  criterion  was  alpha  of  .10. 
Contrasts  common  to  all  hypotheses 

Based  on  all  three  hypotheses,  it  was  expected  that  high  personal  identity  subjects 
would  spend  more  time  processing  the  individuality  ads  than  low  personal  identity 
subjects.  With  an  alpha  level  of  .05,  this  contrast  was  not  significant  (t  (66)  =  .88,  one- 
tailed  p_  =  .  19).  Table  and  Figure  4-1  present  the  time  high  and  low  personal  identity 
subjects  spent  processing  the  self-presentation,  self-presentation  of  individuality,  and 
individuality  ads.  Under  all  three  hypotheses  it  was  also  expected  that  high  social 
identity  subjects  would  spend  more  time  processing  the  self-presentation  ads  than  low 
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social  identity  subjects.  This  contrast  was  not  supported;  high  social  identity  subjects 
spent  less  time  (M  =  4.39,  SD  =  1.89,  n  =  19)  processing  the  self-presentation  ad  than 
lows  (M=  5.41,  SD  =  2.08,  n=  15). 
Hypothesis-specific  contrasts 

The  following  section  presents  the  contrasts  for  each  of  the  three  hypotheses. 
There  are  four  contrasts  for  each  hypothesis.  The  first  contrast  concerns  the  time  high 
versus  low  personal  identity  subjects  spent  processing  the  self-presentation  ads.  The 
second  contrast  concerns  the  time  high  versus  low  personal  identity  subjects  spent 
processing  the  self-presentation  of  individuality  ad.  The  third  contrast  involves  the  time 
high  personal  identity  subjects  spent  processing  the  self-presentation  of  individuality  ad 
versus  the  self-presentation  ad.  The  final  contrast  compares  the  time  high  personal 
identity  subjects  spent  processing  the  individuality  ad  versus  the  self-presentation  of 
individuality  ad.  Some  of  the  predictions  are  the  same  for  two  hypotheses.  Hypothesis  2 
and  3  make  the  same  predictions  for  Contrasts  2  and  4.  Hypothesis  1  and  3  make  the 
same  prediction  for  Contrast  3. 

All  planned  comparisons  were  also  tested  separately  for  high  and  low  social 
identity  subjects,  for  each  of  the  three  brands,  and  for  the  most  persuasive,  second  most 
persuasive,  and  third  most  persuasive  copy  versions.  The  pattern  of  results  for  each  of 
these  sub-groups,  which  largely  reflect  the  results  for  the  whole,  are  presented  in  foot- 
notes after  each  contrast.  The  means  for  these  sub-groups  are  presented  in  Tables  A1-A3 
in  the  Appendix. 
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Contrast  1.  Hypothesis  1,  that  self-presentation  ads  are  not  involving  when 
personal  identity  is  high,  predicted  high  personal  identity  subjects  would  spend  less  time 
processing  the  self-presentation  ads  than  low  personal  identity  subjects.  Hypothesis  1 
was  not  supported;  highs'  processing  time  was  greater  than  lows'.  Hypothesis  2,  that  self- 
presentation  ads  boomerang  when  personal  identity  is  high,  predicted  that  highs  would 
spend  more  time  processing  self-presentation  ads  than  lows.  Hypothesis  2  was  not 
significant  (t  (66)  =  .43,  one-tailed  p  =  .34).  Hypothesis  3,  that  self-presentation  ads 
persuade  when  personal  identity  is  high,  predicted  no  difference  between  the  means. 
Hypothesis  3  was  supported  (t  (66)  =  .43,  two-tailed  p  =  .67)3. 

Contrast  2.  Hypothesis  1  predicted  high  personal  identity  subjects  would  spend 
less  time  processing  the  self-presentation  of  individuality  ads  than  low  personal  identity 
subjects.  This  contrast  was  not  supported;  highs'  processing  time  was  greater  than  lows'. 
Hypothesis  2  and  3  both  predicted  high  personal  identity  subjects  would  spend  more  time 
processing  these  ads  than  lows.  This  contrast  was  not  significant  (t  (66)  =1.16,  one- 
tailed  p  =  .12)4. 

Contrast  3.  Hypothesis  1  and  3  both  predicted  high  personal  identity  subjects  will 
spend  more  time  processing  the  self-presentation  of  individuality  ads  than  the  self- 

3  Contrast  1  results  were  consistent  for  high  and  low  social  identity,  for  all  copy 
versions,  and  for  Banana  Republic  and  Acura  Integra.  For  Fossil  watches,  Hypothesis  3 
was  not  supported,  while  Hypothesis  2  was  supported  (t  (132)  =1.91,  one-tailed  p.  =  .03). 

4  Contrast  2  results  were  consistent  for  high  and  low  social  identity  subjects, 
Acura  Integra,  Fossil  watches,  the  second  most  persuasive  copy,  and  the  third  most 
persuasive  copy.  Hypothesis  2  and  3  were  supported  for  Banana  Republic  (t  (132)  = 
2.05,  one-tailed  p  =  .02)  and  the  most  persuasive  copy  (t  (132)  =  1.76,  one-tailed  p  =  .04). 
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presentation  ads.  This  contrast  was  not  significant  (t  (66)  =  .59,  one-tailed  p  =  .28). 
Hypothesis  2  predicted  highs  would  spend  equal  time  processing  these  ads.  Hypothesis  2 
was  supported  (t  (66)  =  .59,  two-tailed  p  =  .56)5. 

Contrast  4.  Hypothesis  1  predicted  high  personal  identity  subjects  will  spend 
more  time  processing  the  individuality  ads  than  the  self-presentation  of  individuality  ads. 
This  contrast  was  not  supported;  highs  spent  more  time  processing  the  self-presentation 
of  individuality  ads  than  the  individuality  ads.  Hypothesis  2  and  3  both  predicted  no 
difference  between  the  mean  times  highs  would  spend  processing  these  ads.  This 
contrast  was  supported  (t  (66)  =  .89,  two-tailed  p  =  .38)6. 
Summary  of  Study  1  Analysis 

Study  1  did  not  support  the  hypothesis  that  self-presentation  ads  are  uninvolving 
when  personal  identity  is  high  (Hypothesis  1).  Results  were  mixed  for  Hypothesis  2,  that 
self-presentation  ads  boomerang  when  personal  identity  is  high,  and  Hypothesis  3,  that 
self-presentation  ads  persuade  when  personal  identity  is  high.  For  both  Hypothesis  2  and 
3,  two  contrasts  were  supported  and  two  were  not.  The  contrasts  that  were  supported 
were  those  that  predicted  no  difference  between  means.  Given  the  sample  size  in  Study 
1,  however,  power  to  detect  small  effects  was  less  than  50%.  Cohen  (1977)  defines 

5  Contrast  3  results  were  consistent  for  high  and  low  social  identity  subjects,  all 
brands,  and  the  second  and  third  most  persuasive  copy.  For  the  most  persuasive  copy, 
Hypothesis  2  was  not  supported  and  Hypothesis  1  and  3  were  supported  (t  (132)  =  1.69, 
one-tailed  p  =  .05). 

6  Contrast  4  results  were  consistent  for  high  and  low  social  identity  subjects,  all 
brands,  and  the  second  and  third  most  persuasive  copy  versions.  For  the  most  persuasive 
copy,  Hypothesis  2  and  3  were  not  supported  (t  (132)  =  1.90,  two-tailed  p  =  .06). 
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small  effects  as  d  equal  to  .20,  medium  effects  as  .50,  and  large  as  .80.  Power  to  detect 
medium  effects  in  Study  1  was  about  90%.  The  results,  therefore,  should  be  interpreted 
in  terms  of  an  absence  of  medium  effects.  It  is  possible  that  small  effects  exist,  but 
power  was  inadequate  to  detect  them. 


Study  2 


The  purpose  of  Study  2  was  to  determine  how  high  personal  identity  subjects 
react  to  self-presentation  ads,  given  that  they  process  the  ads.  Study  2  was  designed  to 
examine  the  favorability  of  high  personal  identity  subjects'  thoughts  in  response  to  self- 
presentations  ads  that  present  a  general  positive  image  as  compared  to  their  response  to 
self-presentation  ads  that  present  the  image  of  individuality  and  ads  that  stress 
individuality  without  reference  to  self-presentation.  A  between-subjects  design  was  used 
to  assess  the  impact  of  Ad  (self-presentation,  self-presentation  of  individuality, 
individuality),  Personal  identity  (high,  middle,  low),  Social  identity  (high,  middle,  low), 
Brand  (Banana  Republic,  Acura  Integra,  Fossil  watches),  and  Copy  (most  persuasive 
version,  second  most  persuasive  version,  third  most  persuasive  version)  on  cognitive 
response  to  each  ad. 
Subjects 

Subjects  (N  =  284)  were  206  females  (72.5%)  and  76  males  (26.8%).  The  ages  of 
subjects  ranged  from  19  to  45;  the  mean  age  was  21 .4,  SD  =  2.53.  Seventy-three  subjects 
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(25.7%)  were  public  relations  majors,  72  (25.4%)  were  advertising  majors,  19  (6.7%) 
were  majors  in  the  College  of  Journalism  and  Communications  other  than  public 
relations  or  advertising,  and  118  (41.5%)  were  majors  outside  of  the  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communications. 
Independent  Variables 

As  in  Study  1,  two  independent  variables,  personal  and  social  identity  (Cheek, 
1989),  were  observed  rather  than  manipulated.  Subjects'  scores  on  each  of  these 
variables  were  divided  into  three  groups  based  on  the  cut-points  for  three  equal  groups. 
Scores  on  the  personal  identity  scale  (M  =  41.93,  SD  =  5.44,  a  -  .82)  were  divided  so 
that  scores  greater  than  or  equal  to  44  were  classified  as  high  in  personal  identity  (n  = 
120),  while  those  with  scores  less  than  or  equal  to  40  were  classified  as  low  in  personal 
identity  (n  =  102).  Scores  on  the  social  identity  scale  (M  =  23.30,  SD  =  5.08,  a  =  .86) 
were  divided  so  that  scores  greater  than  or  equal  to  25  were  classified  as  high  in  social 
identity  (n  =117),  while  those  with  scores  less  than  or  equal  to  21  were  classified  as  low 
in  social  identity  (n  =  96). 
Dependent  Variables 

The  primary  dependent  variable  in  Study  2  was  the  favorability  of  listed  thoughts. 
Dependent  measures  of  attitude  toward  the  ad,  attitude  toward  the  brand,  attitude  toward 
purchase,  and  purchase  intention  were  also  assessed. 
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Favorability  of  thoughts 

Favorability  of  thoughts  was  calculated  based  on  subjects'  own  ratings  of  the 
favorability  of  their  thoughts  toward  the  brand  on  a  scale  from  -2  to  +2.  The  number  of 
listed  thoughts  could  range  from  zero  to  six  thoughts.  The  possible  range  for  favorability 
of  thoughts  was  -12  to  +12.  Mean  favorability  of  thoughts  was  1 .48,  SD  =  4.54. 
Attitude  toward  the  ad 

An  index  (a  =  .84)  was  created  by  averaging  responses  to  four  semantic 
differential  items:  good-bad,  like— dislike,  irritating— not  irritating,  and  interesting-not 
interesting.  The  possible  range  was  one  to  seven,  and  the  mean  attitude  toward  the  ad 
was  4.39,  SD=  1.31. 
Attitude  toward  the  brand 

The  three  semantic  differential  items  used  to  assess  attitude  toward  the  brand 
were  good-bad,  like-dislike,  and  pleasant-unpleasant.  These  items  were  averaged  to 
create  an  index  (a  =  .93).  The  possible  range  for  this  index  was  one  to  seven,  and  the 
mean  was  5.44,  SD  =  1.29. 
Attitude  toward  purchase 

Attitude  toward  purchase  was  assessed  with  three  semantic  differential  items, 
good-bad,  foolish-wise,  beneficial-harmful,  which  were  averaged  (a  =  .85).  The 
possible  range  for  this  index  was  one  to  seven;  the  mean  was  4.97,  SD  =  1.16. 
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Purchase  intention 

Three  semantic  differential  items  (not  at  all  likely-very  likely,  possible- 
impossible,  improbable-probable)  were  averaged  to  create  an  index  of  purchase 
intention  (a  =  .93).  The  possible  range  for  this  index  was  one  to  seven,  and  the  mean 
was  4.37,  SD  =  1.63. 
Analyses 

As  in  Study  1,  planned  comparisons  were  used  to  test  the  predictions  of  the  three 
hypotheses.  Alpha  of  .05  was  used  as  the  criterion  for  all  planned  contrasts  that 
predicted  one  mean  would  be  greater  than  another  (one-tailed  tests).  For  contrasts  that 
predicted  no  difference  between  means  (two-tailed  tests),  the  criterion  was  alpha  of .  10. 
For  significant  differences  between  means,  Cohen's  d  is  reported  as  an  indicator  of  effect 
size.  Analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  was  used  to  generate  the  appropriate  error  terms  for 
the  planned  comparisons.  Separate  ANOVA  models  were  used  for  each  of  the  dependent 
variables  of  favorability  of  thoughts,  attitude  toward  the  ad,  attitude  toward  the  brand, 
attitude  toward  purchase,  and  purchase  intention.  In  all  of  the  ANOVA  models  the 
independent  variables  were  the  classification  factors  of  Personal  identity  and  Social 
identity  and  the  experimental  factors  of  Ad,  Brand,  and  Copy.  All  factors  were  between- 
subjects  factors,  and  three-way  interactions  were  the  highest-order  interactions  in  the 
models.  Mean  square  error  was  21.23  (152  degrees  of  freedom)  for  favorability  of 
thoughts,  1.86  (152  degrees  of  freedom)  for  attitude  toward  the  ad,  1.58  (152  degrees  of 
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freedom)  for  attitude  toward  the  brand,  1.30  (153  degrees  of  freedom)  for  attitude  toward 
purchase,  and  2.46  (153  degrees  of  freedom)  for  purchase  intention. 

In  the  ANOVA  models  with  favorability  of  thoughts  and  attitude  toward  the  ad  as 
the  dependent  variables,  no  effects  were  significant  at  the  alpha  level  of  .05  (or  at  alpha 
of  .10).  In  the  model  with  attitude  toward  the  brand  as  the  dependent  variable,  there 
were  two  significant  effects  at  the  alpha  level  of  .05:  Ad  X  Social  identity  X  Brand,  and 
Ad  X  Social  identity  X  Copy.  There  were  four  significant  effects  in  the  attitude  toward 
purchase  model:  Social  identity,  Ad  X  Personal  identity,  Ad  X  Social  identity,  and 
Personal  identity  X  Social  identity.  In  the  purchase  intention  model,  there  were  two 
significant  effects:  Social  identity  and  Ad  X  Personal  identity.  See  Tables  A4-A18  in 
the  Appendix  for  tables  of  these  means. 
Contrasts  common  to  all  hypotheses 

Three  planned  contrasts  were  common  to  all  of  the  hypotheses.  First,  high 
personal  identity  subjects  were  expected  to  respond  more  favorably  to  the  individuality 
ads  than  low  personal  identity  subjects.  Second,  high  social  identity  subjects  were 
expected  to  respond  more  favorably  to  the  self-presentation  ads  than  low  social  identity 
subjects.  Third,  high  personal  identity  subjects  were  expected  to  respond  more  favorably 
to  the  self-presentation  of  individuality  ads  than  the  self-presentation  ads. 

Based  on  all  three  hypotheses,  it  was  expected  that  high  personal  identity  subjects 
would  respond  more  favorably  to  the  individuality  ads  than  low  personal  identity 
subjects.  This  contrast  was  not  supported,  however.  Low  personal  identity  subjects' 
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thoughts  in  response  to  the  individuality  ads  were  more  favorable  than  high  personal 
identity  subjects'.  When  low  personal  identity  subjects  saw  the  individuality  ads,  they 
also  had  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  the  ads,  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward 
purchase,  and  greater  purchase  intention  than  high  personal  identity  subjects  who  saw 
these  ads.  High  personal  identity  subjects  did  have  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  the 
brand  in  response  to  the  individuality  ad  than  low  personal  identity  subjects,  however, 
the  contrast  was  not  significant  (t  (152)  =  .77,  one-tailed  p_  =  .22).  Table  and  Figure  4-2 
present  favorability  of  thoughts  for  high  and  low  personal  identity  subjects  in  response  to 
the  self-presentation,  self-presentation  of  individuality,  and  individuality  ads.  Table  and 
Figure  4-3  present  these  means  for  attitude  toward  the  ad,  Table  and  Figure  4-4  present 
attitude  toward  the  brand,  Table  and  Figure  4-5  present  attitude  toward  purchase,  and 
Table  and  Figure  4-6  present  purchase  intention. 

Under  all  three  hypotheses  it  was  also  expected  that  high  social  identity  subjects 
would  react  more  favorably  to  the  self-presentation  ads  than  low  social  identity  subjects. 
This  contrast  was  not  significant  (t  (152)  =  .71,  one-tailed  p  =  .24;  for  highs  M  =  1.27, 
SD  =  4.85,  n  =  37;  for  lows  M  -  50,  SJD  =  4. 14,  n  =  36).  This  contrast  was  also  non- 
significant for  the  variables  of  attitude  toward  the  ad  (t  (152)  =  1.29,  one-tailed  p  =  .10; 
for  highs  M  =  4.55,  SD  =  1.46,  n  =  37;  for  lows  M  =  4.14,  SD  =  1.16,  n  =  37)  and 
purchase  intention  (t  (153)  =  1.43,  one-tailed  p  =  .08;  for  highs  M  -  4.38,  SD  =  1.73,  n  = 
37;  for  lows  M  =  3.86,SD=1.51,n  =  37).  The  contrast  was  supported  for  attitude 
toward  the  brand  (t  ( 1 52)  =  1 .64,  one-tailed  p  =  .05,  Cohen's  d  =  .39;  for  highs  M  =  5.50, 
SD  =  1.30,  n  =  37;  for  lows  M  =  5.02,  SD  =  1.51,  n  =  37)  and  attitude  toward  purchase  (t 
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(153)  =  2.80,  one-tailed  p  =  .003,  Cohen's  d  =  .65;  for  highs  M  =  5.24,  SJD  =  1.17,  n  -  37; 
for  lows  M  =  4.50,  SD  =  1.33,  n  =  37). 

Finally,  all  three  hypotheses  suggested  that  high  personal  identity  subjects  would 
respond  more  favorably  to  the  self-presentation  of  individuality  ad  than  to  the  self- 
presentation  ad.  This  contrast  was  not  significant  (t  (152)  =  .78,  one-tailed  p  =  .22).  The 
contrast  was  also  non-significant  for  the  variables  of  attitude  toward  the  ad  (t  (152)  =  .44, 
one-tailed  p  =  .33),  attitude  toward  the  brand  (t  (152)  =  1.10,  one-tailed  p  =  .14),  and 
attitude  toward  purchase  (t  (153)  =  .89,  one-tailed  p  =  .19).  The  contrast  was  supported 
for  purchase  intention  (t  (153)  =  2.00,  one-tailed  p  =  .02,  Cohen's  d  =  .60). 
Hypothesis-specific  contrasts 

The  following  section  presents  the  contrasts  for  each  of  the  three  hypotheses. 
There  are  five  contrasts  for  each  hypothesis.  The  first  contrast  concerns  the  favorability 
of  thoughts  for  high  versus  low  personal  identity  subjects  in  response  to  the  self- 
presentation  ads.  The  second  contrast  concerns  how  favorable  or  unfavorable  high 
personal  identity  subjects'  thoughts  are  in  response  to  the  self-presentation  ads. 
Specifically,  favorability  of  thoughts  was  compared  to  the  neutral  scale  value  of  zero, 
while  attitude  toward  the  ad,  attitude  toward  the  brand,  attitude  toward  purchase,  and 
purchase  intention  were  compared  to  the  neutral  scale  value  of  four  (mid-point  on  a 
seven-point  scale).  The  third  contrast  compares  the  favorability  of  thoughts  for  high 
versus  low  personal  identity  subjects  in  response  to  the  self-presentation  of  individuality 
ads.  The  fourth  contrast  examines  how  favorable  or  unfavorable  high  personal  identity 
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subjects'  thoughts  are  in  response  to  the  self-presentation  of  individuality  ads,  using 
either  zero  or  four  as  the  neutral  point  of  comparison.  The  final  contrast  involves  the 
favorability  of  high  personal  identity  subjects'  thoughts  in  response  to  the  individuality 
ads  versus  the  self-presentation  of  individuality  ads.  Some  of  the  predictions  are  the 
same  for  two  hypotheses.  Hypothesis  1  and  2  make  the  same  predictions  for  Contrasts  1, 
3,  and  5.  Hypothesis  1  and  3  make  the  same  predictions  for  Contrast  4. 

All  planned  comparisons  were  also  tested  separately  for  high  and  low  social 
identity  subjects,  for  each  of  the  three  brands,  and  for  the  most  persuasive,  second  most 
persuasive,  and  third  most  persuasive  copy  versions.  The  patten  of  results  for  each  of 
these  sub-groups,  which  largely  reflect  the  results  for  the  whole,  are  presented  in  foot- 
notes after  each  contrast.  The  means  for  these  sub-groups  are  presented  in  the  Appendix, 
Tables  A4-A1 8. 

Contrast  1 :  Hypothesis  1 ,  that  self-presentation  ads  are  not  involving  when 
personal  identity  is  high,  and  Hypothesis  2,  that  self-presentation  ads  boomerang  when 
personal  identity  is  high,  both  predicted  high  personal  identity  subjects  would  have  less 
favorable  thoughts  in  response  to  the  self-presentation  ads  than  low  personal  identity 
subjects.  This  contrast  was  not  supported;  favorability  of  thoughts  was  greater  for  high 
personal  identity  subjects  than  for  lows.  Results  for  Hypothesis  1  were  consistent  for 
attitude  toward  the  ad,  attitude  toward  the  brand,  attitude  toward  purchase,  and  purchase 
intention. 

Hypothesis  3,  that  self-presentation  ads  persuade  when  personal  identity  is  high, 
predicted  high  and  low  personal  identity  subjects  would  have  equally  favorable  thoughts 
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in  response  to  the  self-presentation  ads.  Hypothesis  3  was  supported  (t  (152)  =  .67,  two- 
tailed  p  =  .50).  The  contrast  was  also  supported  for  attitude  toward  the  ad  (t  (152)  =  .39, 
two-tailed  p  =  .70),  attitude  toward  the  brand  (t  (152)  =  .92,  two-tailed  p  =  .36),  attitude 
toward  purchase  (t  (153)  =  .86,  two-tailed  p  =  .39),  and  purchase  intention  (t  (153)  =  .28, 
two-tailed  p  =  .78)7. 

Contrast  2.  Hypothesis  1  predicted  high  personal  identity  subjects  would  have 
neutral  thoughts  in  response  to  the  self-presentation  ads.  This  contrast  was  not  supported 
(t  (152)  =  2.00,  two-tailed  p  =  .07).  This  contrast  was  also  not  supported  for  attitude 
toward  the  ad  (1  (152)  =  3.04,  two-tailed  p  =  .003),  attitude  toward  the  brand  (t  (152)  = 
7.67,  two-tailed  p  <  .001),  or  attitude  toward  purchase  (1  (153)  =  6.03,  two-tailed  p  < 
.001).  This  contrast  was  supported  for  purchase  intention  (t  (153)  =  1.07,  two-tailed  p  = 
.28). 

Hypothesis  2  predicted  high  personal  identity  subjects  would  have  negative 
thoughts  in  response  to  the  self-presentation  ads.  This  contrast  was  not  supported;  the 
favorability  of  high  personal  identity  subjects'  thoughts  was  positive.  High  personal 
identity  subjects'  responses  were  also  positive  for  attitude  toward  the  ad,  attitude  toward 
the  brand,  attitude  toward  purchase,  and  purchase  intention. 

Hypothesis  3  predicted  highs  would  have  positive  thoughts  in  response  to  the  self- 
presentation  ads.  This  contrast  was  significant  (t  (152)  —  1.84,  one-tailed  p  —  .03, 
Cohen's  d  =  .28).  The  contrast  was  also  significant  for  attitude  toward  the  ad  (t  (152)  = 


7    Favorability  of  thoughts  results  for  Contrast  1  were  consistent  for  high  and 
low  social  identity  subjects,  all  brands,  and  all  copy  versions. 


3.04,  one-tailed  p  =  .001,  Cohen's  d  =  .34),  attitude  toward  the  brand  (1  (152)  =  7.67,  one- 
tailed  p  <  .001,  Cohen's  d.  = .  18),  and  attitude  toward  purchase  (t  (153)  =  6.03,  one-tailed 
2  <  .001,  Cohen's  d  =  .93).  The  contrast  was  not  significant  for  purchase  intention  (t 
(153)  =  1.07,  one-tailed  p  =  .14)8. 

Contrast  3.  Hypothesis  1  and  2  predicted  that  high  personal  identity  subjects' 
thoughts  in  response  to  the  self-presentation  of  individuality  ads  would  be  less  favorable 
than  lows'.  This  contrast  was  not  supported;  high  personal  identity  subjects'  thoughts 
were  more  favorable  than  lows.  High  personal  identity  subjects'  responses  were  also 
more  favorable  than  lows  for  attitude  toward  the  ad,  attitude  toward  the  brand,  attitude 
toward  purchase,  and  purchase  intention. 

Hypothesis  3  predicted  high  personal  identity  subjects'  thoughts  in  response  to  the 
self-presentation  of  individuality  ads  would  be  more  favorable  than  lows'.  This  contrast 
was  not  significant  (t  (152)  =  1.07,  one-tailed  p  =  .14).  The  contrast  was  significant  for 
attitude  toward  the  ad  (t  (152)  =  1.65,  one-tailed  p  =  .05,  Cohen's  d.  =  .40),  attitude 
toward  the  brand  (t  (152)  =  1.85,  one-tailed  p  =  .03,  Cohen's  d  =  .45),  attitude  toward 


8    Favorability  of  thoughts  results  for  Contrast  2  were  consistent  for  high  social 
identity  subjects  and  Banana  Republic.  Hypothesis  1  was  supported  (and  Hypothesis  2 
and  3  were  not  supported)  for  low  social  identity  subjects  (t  (152)  =  .06,  two-tailed  p  = 
.95),  Acura  Integra  (t  (152)  =  .06,  two-tailed  p  =  .95),  Fossil  watches  (t  (152)  =  .91,  two- 
tailed  p  =  .36),  most  persuasive  copy  (t  (152)  =  .92,  two-tailed  p  =  .36),  second  most 
persuasive  copy  (t  (152)  =  1.60,  two-tailed  p  -  .12),  and  third  most  persuasive  copy  (t 
(152)  =  .78,  two-tailed  p  =  .44). 


purchase  (t  (153)  =  3.03,  one-tailed  p  =  .001,  Cohen's  d  =  .73),  and  purchase  intention  (t 
(153)  =  2.47,  one-tailed  p  =  .007,  Cohen's  d  =  .59)9. 

Contrast  4.  Hypothesis  1  and  3  predicted  high  personal  identity  subjects  would 
have  positive  thoughts  in  response  to  the  self-presentation  of  individuality  ads.  This 
contrast  was  significant  (t  (152)  =  2.97,  one-tailed  p  =  .002,  Cohen's  d  =  .45).  This 
contrast  was  also  significant  for  attitude  toward  the  ad  (t  (152)  =  2.84,  one-tailed  p  = 
.003,  Cohen's  d  =  .43),  attitude  toward  the  brand  (t  (152)  =  9.33,  one-tailed  p  <  .001, 
Cohen's  d.  =  1.43),  attitude  toward  purchase  (t  (153)  =  7.37,  one-tailed  p  <  .001,  Cohen's 
d  =  1.12),  and  purchase  intention  (t  (153)  =  3.93,  one-tailed  p  <  .001,  Cohen's  d  =  .56). 

Hypothesis  2  predicted  highs  would  have  negative  thoughts  in  response  to  the 
self-presentation  of  individuality  ads.  This  contrast  was  not  supported;  high  personal 
identity  subjects'  thoughts  were  positive  in  response  to  the  self-presentation  of 
individuality  ad.  These  results  were  consistent  for  attitude  toward  the  ad,  attitude  toward 
the  brand,  attitude  toward  purchase,  and  purchase  intention10. 

Contrast  5.  Hypothesis  1  and  2  predicted  high  personal  identity  subjects  would 
have  more  favorable  thoughts  in  response  to  the  individuality  ads  than  the  self- 
presentation  of  individuality  ads.  This  contrast  was  not  supported.  High  personal 
identity  subjects'  thoughts  were  more  favorable  in  response  to  the  self-presentation  of 

9  Favorability  of  thoughts  results  for  Contrast  3  were  consistent  for  high  and 
low  social  identity  subjects,  all  brands,  and  all  copy  versions. 

10  Favorability  of  thoughts  results  for  Contrast  4  were  consistent  for  high  social 
identity  subjects,  Acura  Integra,  Fossil  watches,  and  the  second  and  third  most  persuasive 
copy  versions.  Hypothesis  1  and  3  were  not  supported  for  low  social  identity  subjects, 
Banana  Republic,  or  the  most  persuasive  copy. 
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individuality  ad  than  the  individuality  ad.  Highs'  attitude  toward  the  ad,  attitude  toward 
the  brand,  attitude  toward  purchase,  and  purchase  intention  were  also  more  favorable  for 
the  self-presentation  of  individuality  ads  than  for  the  individuality  ads. 

Hypothesis  3  predicted  no  difference  in  the  favorability  of  high  personal  identity 
subjects'  thoughts  in  response  to  the  individuality  ads  and  the  self-presentation  of 
individuality  ads.  This  contrast  was  supported  (t  (152)  =  .63,  two-tailed  p  =  .53).  This 
contrast  was  also  supported  for  attitude  toward  the  ad  (I  ( 1 52)  =  1 . 19,  two-tailed  p  =  .24) 
and  attitude  toward  the  brand  (t  (152)  =  1.08,  two-tailed  p  =  .28).  The  contrast  was  not 
supported  for  attitude  toward  purchase  (t  (153)  =  1.93,  two-tailed  p  =  .06)  or  purchase 
intention  (t  (153)  =  2.91,  two-tailed  p  «  .004)". 
Summary  of  Study  2  Analysis 

Study  2  produced  very  little  evidence  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  that  self- 
presentation  ads  are  not  involving  when  personal  identity  is  high  (Hypothesis  1).  One  of 
five  contrasts  was  supported  for  all  the  dependent  variables,  and  one  additional  contrast 
was  supported  for  purchase  intention.  Study  2  did  not  provide  any  evidence  in  support  of 
Hypothesis  2,  that  self-presentation  ads  boomerang  when  personal  identity  is  high. 
Finally,  Study  2  did  provide  support  for  Hypothesis  3,  that  self-presentation  ads  persuade 
when  personal  identity  is  high.  Contrast  1  and  4  were  supported  for  all  the  dependent 
variables.  Contrast  2  was  supported  for  all  variables  except  purchase  intention,  Contrast 

11    Favorability  of  thoughts  results  for  Contrast  5  were  consistent  for  low  social 
identity  subjects,  all  brands,  and  all  copy  versions.  Hypothesis  3  was  not  supported  for 
high  social  identity  subjects. 
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3  was  supported  for  all  variables  except  attitude  toward  the  ad,  and  Contrast  5  was 
supported  for  all  variables  except  attitude  toward  purchase  and  purchase  intention. 

Given  the  sample  size  in  Study  2,  however,  power  to  detect  small  effects  (d  equal 
to  .20)  was  less  than  50%.  Power  to  detect  medium  effects  (d  equal  to  .50)  was  about 
90%.  Some  of  the  support  for  Hypothesis  3,  therefore  should  be  qualified.  For 
Hypothesis  3,  Contrast  1  and  5  (which  were  supported)  predicted  equality  between 
means;  these  findings  should  be  interpreted  as  an  absence  of  medium-sized  differences. 
Low  power  does  not  qualify  the  evidence  against  Hypothesis  1  and  2,  however,  because 
the  differences  predicted  by  these  means  were  not  only  not  significant,  but  the  means 
were  not  in  the  predicted  direction. 
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Figure  4-1  Processing  time  for  high  and  low  personal  identity  subjects  by  ad 


Table  4-1 


Processing  Time  for  High  and  Low  Personal  Identity  Subjects  by  Ad 


Ad 


Low  Personal  Identity  (n  =  1 81       High  Personal  Identity  (n  =  20) 
M       SD  M  SD 


Individuality 
Self-Presentation 


3.46  1.35 
4.45  1.42 


Self-Presentation  of  Individuality     4.23  1.32 


4.63  3.37 
5.02  2.39 
5.78  2.83 
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Figure  4-2  Favorability  of  listed  thoughts  for  high  and  low  personal  identity  subjects  by 
ad 


Table  4-2 

Favorability  of  Listed  Thoughts  for  High  and  Low  Personal  Identity  Sub  jects  bv  Ad 


Low  Personal  Identity      High  Personal  Identity 


Ad 
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n 

M 

3D 

n 

2.19 

4.02 

36 

1.43 

5.21 

35 
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Figure  4-3  Attitude  toward  the  ad  for  high  and  low  personal  identity  subjects  by  ad 


Table  4-3 

Attitude  Toward  the  Ad  for  High  and  Low  Personal  Identity  Subjects  by  Ad 


Low  Personal  Identity      High  Personal  Identity 


Ad 
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SD 
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m 

n 

Individuality 

4.47 

1.05 

36 

4.22 

1.59 

35 
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4.34 

1.22 

37 

4.46 

1.43 

42 

Self-Presentation  of  Individuality 

4.05 

1.35 

29 

4.59 

1.42 

43 
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Figure  4-4  Attitude  toward  the  brand  for  high  and  low  personal  identity  subjects  by  ad 


Table  4-4 

Attitude  Toward  the  Brand  for  High  and  Low  Personal  Identity  Subjects  by  Ad 

Low  Personal  Identity  High  Personal  Identity 

Ad                                        M       SD      n  M       SD  n 

Individuality                              5.25    0.94    36  5.48     133  35~ 

Self-Presentation                        5.23     1.48    37  5.49     1.41  42 

Self-Presentation  of  Individuality     5.23     1.29    29  5.79    1.22  43 
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Personal  identity 


Figure  4-5  Attitude  toward  purchase  for  high  and  low  personal  identity  subjects  by  ad 


Table  4-5 


Attitude  Toward  Purchase  for  High  and  Low  Personal  Identity  Subjects  bv  Ad 


Ad 


Low  Personal  Identity 
M       SD  n 


High  Personal  Identity 
M     SD  n 


Individuality 
Self-Presentation 


5.03    0.95  36 


4.84     1.27  37 


4.78     1.19  35 


5.06     1.32  42 


Self-Presentation  of  Individuality     4.45     1.22  29 


5.28     1.04  43 
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Figure  4-6  Purchase  intention  for  high  and  low  personal  identity  subjects  by  ad 


Table  4-6 


Purchase  Intention  for  High  and  Low  Personal  Identity  Subjects  by  Ad 


Ad 


Low  Personal  Identity  High  Personal  Identity 
M      SD     n  M      SD  n 


Individuality 
Self-Presentation 


4.69     1.45  36 


4.16     1.70  37 


3.90     1.89  35 


4.26     1.40  42 


Self-Presentation  of  Individuality     4.01     1.58  29 


4.94     1.51  43 


CHAPTER  5 
DISCUSSION 


This  study  was  conducted  to  test  three  theories  of  how  internally  focused 
audiences  respond  to  a  certain  type  of  advertising  appeal~ads  that  indicate  consumers 
can  use  the  brand  to  show  others  what  the  consumer  is  like.  One  theory  predicts  that 
such  self-presentation  ads  would  not  be  effective  for  internally  focused  audiences, 
because  these  consumers  are  not  concerned  with  how  they  are  seen  by  others.  This 
theory  posits  that  internally  focused  people,  by  definition,  are  only  concerned  with  how 
they  personally  see  themselves.  For  internally  focused  audiences,  identity  is  thought  to 
be  an  internal  matter;  identity  is  not  "in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,"  rather  it  is  in  the  mind 
of  the  individual,  whose  identity  is  based  on  private  considerations  of  her  own  values, 
abilities,  and  emotions.  This  theory  predicts  that  self-presentation  ads  would  fail  to 
break  through  media  clutter  to  persuade,  or  even  gain  the  attention,  of  internally  focused 
audiences.  Two  other  theories,  however,  predict  that  self-presentation  ads  do  break 
through  the  clutter  for  internally  focused  audiences. 

The  second  theory  predicts  that  self-presentation  ads  would  trigger  internally 
focused  people's  interest,  because  the  ads  relate  to  independence  and  autonomy. 
According  to  this  theory,  internally  focused  people  are  not  only  socially  independent 
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when  it  comes  to  identity,  but  they  particularly  value  being  socially  independent.  Being 
independent  and  autonomous  is  thought  to  be  central  to  internally  focused  people's  sense 
of  self.  Self-presentation  ads,  however,  indicate  a  brand  can  be  used  to  create  a  positive 
impression  in  other  people's  minds.  The  implication  of  these  messages  is  that  the 
consumer  would  like  to  have  others  think  well  of  him,  or  that  he  cares  how  others  see 
him-- which  is  the  antithesis  of  being  independent  and  autonomous.  Consider  cultural 
icons  of  independence  such  as  Dirty  Harry,  Batman,  and  Fox  and  Scully  from  the  "X 
Files"--do  they  care  what  other  people  think  of  them?  No,  they  are  fighting  for  their  own 
values  of  truth  and  justice,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  popular  or  even  thought  to  be 
crazy.  This  theory  predicts  that  internally  focused  people  would  notice  self-presentation 
ads  and  react  negatively  to  them.  These  ads  contradict  a  fundamental  value  for  the 
audience,  therefore  they  would  be  expected  to  boomerang,  or  lead  to  negative  attitude 
change. 

The  third  theory  predicts  that  self-presentation  ads  would  capture  internally 
focused  people's  attention  because  the  messages  are  consistent  with  the  audience's  own 
goals.  According  to  this  theory,  internally  focused  people  are  not  as  independent,  in 
terms  of  identity,  as  the  first  theory  suggests.  While  internally  focused  people  do  value 
independence  and  autonomy,  their  identity  is  thought  to  have  a  social  dimension. 
Internally  focused  people  are  thought  to  care  about  how  others  see  them.  Their  identity 
is  not  completely  internal;  it  also  exists  in  other's  impressions.  Generally,  the  impression 
they  seek  to  create  is  independence  and  autonomy.  Ads  that  show  a  brand  can  be  used  to 
create  social  identity,  therefore,  would  be  expected  to  persuade  internally  focused  people 
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because  the  message  matches  the  audience's  own  goals.  If  the  ads  show  the  product  can 
be  used  to  create  an  individualistic  identity  in  other's  eyes,  then  the  ads  should  be  highly 
relevant  to  internally  focused  consumer's  goals,  and  therefore  would  be  expected  to  be 
particularly  persuasive. 

In  this  chapter,  each  of  these  three  hypotheses  is  evaluated  based  on  the  results  of 
Study  1  and  2.  The  meaning  of  the  results,  and  their  limitations,  are  discussed  both  in 
terms  of  theoretical  understanding  of  consumer  behavior  and  practical  application  in  the 
advertising  industry.  Finally,  future  research  directions  are  discussed. 

Evaluation  of  the  Hypotheses 

Each  hypothesis  was  evaluated  by  considering  the  sum  of  evidence  against  it  from 
Study  1  and  2.  Planned  comparisons  that  were  not  supported  were  considered  to  be  a 
lack  of  evidence  for  a  hypothesis.  In  general,  the  results  do  not  support  Hypothesis  1  or 
2,  but  they  do  provide  some  support  for  Hypothesis  3. 

Hypothesis  1:  Self-presentation  ads  are  not  involving  when  personal  identity  is  high. 

Hypothesis  1  predicted  that  self-presentation  ads  would  not  be  relevant  for  high 
personal  identity  subjects.  Study  1,  the  timing  experiment,  produced  no  evidence  in 
support  of  Hypothesis  1.  Not  only  were  none  of  the  four  contrasts  supported  for 
Hypothesis  1,  but  means  for  three  of  the  four  contrasts  were  not  in  the  expected 
directions.  High  personal  identity  subjects  did  not  spend  less  time  processing  either  self- 
presentation  ads  or  self-presentation  of  individuality  ads  than  low  personal  identity 
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subjects.  High  personal  identity  subjects  also  failed  to  spend  more  time  processing  the 
individuality  ads  than  the  self-presentation  ads,  and  they  did  not  spend  more  time 
processing  the  individuality  ads  than  the  public  self-presentation  of  individuality  ads. 

Study  2  produced  very  little  evidence  in  support  of  Hypothesis  1.  For  the 
dependent  variables  of  favorability  of  thoughts,  attitude  toward  the  ad,  attitude  toward 
the  brand,  and  attitude  toward  purchase,  only  one  of  five  contrasts  was  supported.  The 
contrast  that  was  supported  was  that  high  personal  identity  subjects  had  a  positive 
response  to  the  self-presentation  of  individuality  ad.  This  contrast  was  also  supported  for 
the  dependent  variable  of  purchase  intention.  An  additional  contrast  was  supported  for 
purchase  intention:  high  personal  identity  subjects  had  neutral  purchase  intention  in 
response  to  the  self-presentation  ads.  For  all  other  dependent  variables,  however,  high 
personal  identity  subjects  did  not  have  neutral  responses  to  the  self-presentation  ads.  For 
all  the  variables,  high  personal  identity  subjects  failed  to  have  a  less  favorable  response 
to  either  self-presentation  ads  or  to  self-presentation  of  individuality  ads  than  low 
personal  identity  subjects.  Finally,  high  personal  identity  subjects  did  not  react  more 
favorably  to  the  individuality  ads  than  to  the  self-presentation  ads. 

Based  on  the  findings  of  Study  1  and  2,  it  seems  difficult  to  argue  that  self- 
presentation  messages  are  not  relevant  to  high  personal  identity  subjects.  If  the  messages 
were  irrelevant,  then  high  personal  identity  subjects  should  have  spent  less  time  looking 
at  them  than  low  personal  identity  subjects. 
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Hypothesis  2:  Self-presentation  ads  boomerang  when  personal  identity  is  high. 


Study  1  produced  mixed  results  for  the  hypothesis  that  self-presentation  ads  are 
inconsistent  with  high  personal  identity  subjects'  motives.  Two  of  the  four  contrasts  for 
processing  time  were  supported,  while  two  were  not.  High  personal  identity  subjects  did 
not  spend  significantly  more  time  processing  either  the  self-presentation  ads  or  the  self- 
presentation  of  individuality  ads  than  low  personal  identity  subjects,  which  would  be 
expected  if  self-presentation  messages  were  relevant  to  high  personal  identity  subjects' 
values  of  social  independence  and  autonomy.  However,  as  expected,  there  was  not  a 
significant  difference  between  the  times  high  personal  identity  subjects  spent  processing 
the  self-presentation  and  self-presentation  of  individuality  ads  and  the  individuality  and 
self-presentation  of  individuality  ads. 

Study  2  provided  no  evidence  in  support  of  Hypothesis  2.  None  of  the  five 
contrasts  were  supported  for  any  of  the  dependent  variables  of  favorability  of  thoughts, 
attitude  toward  the  ad,  attitude  toward  the  brand,  attitude  toward  purchase,  or  purchase 
intention.  High  personal  identity  subjects  did  not  respond  less  favorably  to  the  self- 
presentation  ads  or  the  self-presentation  of  individuality  ads  than  low  personal  identity 
subjects,  and  high  personal  identity's  responses  to  these  ads  were  not  negative.  Finally, 
high  personal  identity  subjects  did  not  respond  more  favorably  to  the  individuality  ads 
than  to  the  self-presentation  of  individuality  ads. 

In  summary,  the  results  provide  almost  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  hypothesis 
that  self-presentation  ads  produce  negative  attitude  change,  or  boomerang,  for  high 
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personal  identity  subjects.  The  heart  of  this  hypothesis  is  that  high  personal  identity 
subjects  should  exhibit  negative  attitudes  relative  to  low  personal  identity  subjects  in 
reaction  to  self-presentation  messages.  These  negative  attitudes,  however,  were  not 
observed. 

Hypothesis  3:  Self-presentation  ads  persuade  when  personal  identity  is  high. 

Hypothesis  3  posits  that  self-presentation  ads  are  involving  for  high  personal 
identity  subjects  because  the  ads  are  consistent  with  their  motives  for  communicating 
identity  to  other  people.  Study  1  produced  mixed  results  for  Hypothesis  3.  Two  of  the 
four  contrasts  were  supported,  while  two  were  not.  There  was  no  significant  difference 
in  the  times  high  and  low  personal  identity  subjects  spent  processing  the  self-presentation 
ads.  There  also  was  no  significant  difference  in  the  times  high  personal  identity  subjects 
spent  processing  individuality  ads  and  the  self-presentation  of  individuality  ads. 
However,  high  personal  identity  subjects  did  not  spend  significantly  more  time 
processing  the  self-presentation  of  individuality  ads  than  low  personal  identity  subjects, 
nor  did  they  spend  significantly  more  time  processing  the  self-presentation  of 
individuality  ads  than  the  self-presentation  ads. 

Study  2  results,  on  the  other  hand,  provided  evidence  that  self-presentation 
messages  do  persuade  high  personal  identity  subjects.  Two  contrasts  were  supported  for 
every  dependent  variable  (favorability  of  thoughts,  attitude  toward  the  ad,  attitude  toward 
the  brand,  attitude  toward  purchase,  and  purchase  intention).  For  every  dependent 
variable,  the  favorability  of  high  and  low  personal  identity  subjects'  response  to  the  self- 
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presentation  ads  was  not  significantly  different.  Also,  for  every  dependent  variable,  high 
personal  identity  subjects  responded  positively  to  the  self-presentation  of  individuality 
ads.  High  personal  identity  subjects  also  responded  positively  to  the  self-presentation  ads 
for  all  dependent  variables  except  purchase  intention.  For  all  variables  except 
favorability  of  thoughts,  high  personal  identity  subjects  responded  more  favorably  than 
lows  to  the  self-presentation  of  individuality  ads.  Finally,  for  all  variables  except 
purchase  intention  and  attitude  toward  purchase,  the  favorability  of  high  personal  identity 
subjects'  response  to  the  individuality  ads  and  the  self-presentation  of  individuality  ads 
was  not  significantly  different. 

The  results  provide  evidence  for  the  argument  that  self-presentation  ads  are 
persuasive  for  high  personal  identity  audiences.  In  addition  to  the  hypothesis-specific 
contrasts,  there  were  also  contrasts  predicted  by  all  the  hypothesis.  There  was  little 
support  for  these  contrasts,  however,  which  raises  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the 
evidence  against  Hypothesis  1  and  2  and  in  favor  of  Hypothesis  3. 

Contrasts  Common  to  all  Hypotheses 

All  three  hypotheses  for  high  personal  identity  subjects'  responses  to  self- 
presentation  ads  predicted  that  (1)  high  personal  identity  subjects  would  spend  more  time 
processing  and  have  a  more  favorable  response  to  the  individuality  ads  than  low  personal 
identity  subjects,  (2)  high  social  identity  subjects  would  spend  more  time  processing  and 
have  a  more  favorable  response  to  the  self-presentation  ads  than  low  social  identity 
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subjects,  and  (3)  high  personal  identity  subject  would  respond  more  favorably  to  the  self- 
presentation  of  individuality  ads  than  to  the  individuality  ads.  None  of  the  contrasts 
dealing  with  the  dependent  variable  of  time  were  supported,  and  there  was  little  support 
for  the  contrasts  dealing  with  the  variables  of  favorability  of  response.  The  implications 
of  these  results  are  considered  separately  for  Study  1  and  2. 
Study  1 

The  purpose  of  Study  1  was  to  evaluate  the  three  hypotheses,  but  it  was  also  to 
provide  information  for  interpreting  the  findings  of  Study  2.  It  seems  that  the  main 
contribution  of  Study  1  was  in  interpreting  Study  2  results.  In  Study  1,  none  of  the 
contrasts  in  that  predicted  a  difference  between  times  were  supported—the  only  supported 
contrasts  were  those  that  predicted  no  difference.  These  findings  indicate  that  the 
differences  in  favorability  of  thoughts  in  Study  2  were  not  the  results  of  subjects  simply 
devoting  more  attention  to  the  ads  they  liked. 

According  to  all  three  hypotheses,  high  personal  identity  subjects  were  expected 
to  spend  more  time  looking  at  the  individuality  ads  than  low  personal  identity  subjects. 
This  results  was  expected  because  individualism  is,  by  definition,  a  topic  of  interest  to 
this  group.  Similarly,  high  social  identity  subjects  were  expected  to  spend  more  time 
looking  at  the  self-presentation  ads  than  low  social  identity  subjects,  because  this  group 
places  particular  importance  on  other  people's  impressions.  Neither  of  these  contrasts 
was  supported.  Examination  of  the  data  indicates  that  the  results  are  probably  not  a 
theoretical  anomaly,  but  the  result  of  small  effect  sizes,  which  this  study  was  unlikely  to 
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detect.  None  of  the  contrasts  that  predicted  a  difference  between  times  were  supported  - 
the  only  supported  contrasts  were  those  that  predicted  no  difference.  This  means  that 
Hypothesis  2  and  3  had  an  automatic  advantage,  because  these  hypotheses  each  predicted 
no  difference  for  two  of  the  contrasts,  while  Hypothesis  1  predicted  differences  for  all  the 
contrasts. 

Future  research  could  provide  a  better  test  of  the  hypotheses  by  increasing  power 
through  either  increased  effect  sizes,  increased  sample  size,  or  both.  Based  on  the  results 
of  this  study,  however,  it  seems  unlikely  that  Hypothesis  1  would  garner  more  support 
than  Hypothesis  2  and  3  even  if  power  was  increased.  In  three  of  the  four  contrasts  for 
Hypothesis  1,  means  were  not  in  the  predicted  direction,  while  means  in  the  unsupported 
contrasts  for  Hypothesis  2  and  3  were  all  in  the  predicted  direction.  Perhaps  the  main 
contribution  of  a  study  with  increased  power  would  be  to  help  differentiate  between 
Hypothesis  2  and  3. 
Study  2 

According  to  all  hypotheses,  high  personal  identity  subjects  were  expected  to 
have  a  more  favorable  response  to  individuality  ads  than  low  personal  identity  subjects. 
Not  only  was  this  contrast  not  significant,  but  examination  of  the  means  indicated  that, 
except  for  the  variable  of  attitude  toward  the  brand,  high  personal  identity  subjects 
tended  to  respond  less  favorably  to  the  individuality  ads  than  low  personal  identity 
subjects.  Explanation  of  this  finding  is  beyond  the  empirical  scope  of  this  study, 
however,  future  research  could  be  designed  to  examine  a  number  of  explanations  for  why 
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individuality  ads  were  not  more  persuasive  for  high  personal  subjects  as  compared  to 
lows. 

One  possible  explanation  is  that  individuality  ads  may  actually  have  little  utility 
for  high  personal  identity  subjects.  If  these  people  already  consider  themselves  to  be 
unique  individuals,  then  ads  that  emphasize  their  individuality  may  not  be  addressing  an 
active  need  state.  Just  as  food  ads  are  unlikely  to  tempt  a  person  with  a  full  stomach, 
individuality  ads  may  not  be  particularly  relevant  to  people  with  a  strong  sense  of  their 
own  individuality.  Another  possible  explanation  is  that  the  "identity  need  state"  served 
by  consumer  products  is  the  need  to  communicate  identity  to  other  people.  Products  may 
have  little  relevance  to  internal  conceptions  of  self.  Furthermore,  placing  importance  on 
identity  (whether  social  or  personal)  may  mean  that  people  are  particularly  interested  in 
communicating  their  identity  to  others.  In  this  case,  image  ads  would  not  be  expected  to 
be  more  persuasive  for  high  personal  identity  subjects  than  lows  unless  the  ads  contain  a 
self-presentation  component. 

The  second  contrast  common  to  all  the  hypotheses  was  that  high  social  identity 
subjects  were  expected  to  have  a  more  favorable  response  to  self-presentation  ads  than 
low  social  identity  subjects.  Self-presentation  messages  correspond  with  the  goals  of 
high  social  identity  subjects,  therefore,  they  were  expected  to  be  particularly  persuasive. 
This  contrast,  however,  was  only  supported  for  the  dependent  variables  of  attitude  toward 
the  brand  and  attitude  toward  purchase;  it  was  not  significant  for  favorability  of  thoughts, 
attitude  toward  the  ad,  or  purchase  intention.  Future  research  would  be  necessary  to  fully 
explain  these  null  results. 
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One  possibility,  however,  is  that  there  is  systematic  variation  in  the  data  that 
could  be  explained.  While  social  identity  subjects  may  be  motivated  to  use  brands  to 
communicate  social  identities,  the  images  associated  with  Acura  Integra,  Fossil  watches, 
and  Banana  Republic  may  not  be  relevant  or  desirable  in  all  subjects'  social  lives.  When 
the  brand  image  is  one  the  subject  is  likely  to  want  to  present  to  others,  than  the  self- 
presentation  ad  would  be  expected  to  be  particularly  effective  for  high  social  identity 
subjects.  When  the  image  is  not  relevant  to  the  subject,  however,  the  self-presentation  ad 
would  not  be  expected  to  be  more  effective  for  high  social  identity  subjects  than  for 
lows.  It  is  possible  that  high  social  identity  subjects  had  more  base-line  knowledge  about 
the  advertised  brands  in  this  study  than  low  social  identity  subjects.  If  high  social 
identity  subjects  are  particularly  interested  in  using  brands  to  present  identity  to  other 
people,  then  they  may  have  acquired  more  expertise  than  lows  on  the  images  associated 
with  Acura  Integra,  Fossil,  and  Banana  Republic. 

The  final  contrast  common  for  all  the  hypotheses  was  that  high  personal  identity 
subjects  were  expected  to  respond  more  favorably  to  the  self-presentation  of 
individuality  ads  than  the  self-presentation  ads.  While  all  hypotheses  predicted  this 
outcome,  the  reasons  for  the  outcome  were  different  for  each  hypothesis.  This  result  was 
expected  either  because  (1)  individuality-based  messages  would  be  the  only  part  of  the 
self-presentation  of  individuality  message  of  interest  to  high  personal  identity  subjects 
(Hypothesis  1),  (2)  the  individuality-based  messages  would  mitigate  these  subjects' 
negative  reaction  to  self-presentation  messages  (Hypothesis  2),  or  (3)  individuality  is  the 
particular  image  that  these  subjects  wish  to  present  to  other  people  (Hypothesis  3).  This 
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contrast  was  supported  for  the  dependent  variable  of  purchase  intention,  but  for  all  other 
variables  (attitude  toward  the  ad,  attitude  toward  the  brand,  attitude  toward  purchase)  it 
was  not  significant.  It  seems  that  this  contrast  was  not  supported,  at  least  in  part,  because 
high  personal  identity  subjects  responded  more  favorably  to  the  self-presentation  ads  than 
expected. 

All  the  hypotheses  predicted  high  personal  identity  subjects  would  either  have  a 
less  favorable  response  or  an  equally  favorable  response  to  the  self-presentation  ads  as 
compared  to  low  personal  identity  subjects.  However,  for  all  the  dependent  variables, 
highs'  responses  tended  to  be  slightly  more  positive  than  lows'.  This  finding  raises  the 
question  of  why  high  personal  identity  subjects  responded  so  positively  to  the  self- 
presentation  ads  as  compared  to  lows.  Further  research  is  necessary  to  address  this 
question.  It  may  be,  however,  that  self-presentation  messages  are  relevant  to  high 
personal  identity  subjects'  motives  concerning  consumer  products.  The  self-presentation 
messages  used  in  this  study  may  have  been  sufficiently  vague  for  high  personal  identity 
subjects  to  read-in  the  identity  they  wish  to  present  to  others:  being  a  unique  individual. 
Similarly,  Banana  Republic,  Acura  Integra,  and  Fossil  brands  may  have  images  that  high 
personal  identity  subjects  feel  they  can  use,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other  self- 
presentation  vehicles,  to  create  an  overall  unique  impression. 

The  results  of  this  study  did  not  support  many  of  the  expectations  common  to  all 
three  theories  for  the  response  of  high  personal  identity  subjects  to  self-presentation  ads. 
It  seems,  however,  that  these  null  results  do  not  necessarily  cast  doubt  on  the  validity  of 
the  evidence  against  Hypothesis  1,  that  self-presentation  ads  are  uninvolving,  and 
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Hypothesis  2,  that  self-presentation  ads  boomerang,  and  in  support  of  Hypothesis  3,  that 
self-presentation  ads  persuade. 

Implications  and  Limitations 

Theoretical  Implications 

The  results  have  theoretical  implications  for  several  areas  of  literature,  including 
advertising  research  on  image  ads,  individual  difference  research  on  internal  focus,  and 
social  psychological  research  on  self-presentation.  The  findings  also  have  important 
implications  for  understanding  consumer  behavior.  Advertising  research  has  found  that 
image  ads  are  persuasive  when  external  focus  is  strong  and  not  persuasive  when  internal 
focus  is  strong  (Snyder  &  DeBono,  1985;  Zuckerman,  Gioiso,  &  Tellini,  1988;  Lennon, 
Davis,  &  Fairhurst,  1988,  DeBono  &  Packer,  1991;  Shavitt,  Lowrey,  &  Han,  1992).  This 
study  indicates  that  the  advertising  literature  should  be  reconsidered.  It  seems  that  image 
ads  can  persuade  people  with  a  strong  internal  focus,  especially  when  the  ad  emphasizes 
appearing  individual  to  others.  Image  ads  may  be  relevant  whenever  the  audience  is 
focused  on  identity. 

The  literature  on  individual  differences  in  internal  focus  can  also  be  re-evaluated 
in  light  of  the  findings  of  this  study.  The  theories  of  self-monitoring  (Snyder,  1974; 
Snyder  &  Gangestad,  1986)  and  self-consciousness  (Fenigstein,  Scheier,  &  Buss,  1975) 
define  internal  focus  as  involving  little  focus  on  the  social  self.  The  theory  of  identity 
orientation  (Cheek  &  Briggs,  1982;  Cheek,  1989)  does  not  define  internal  focus  in  terms 
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of  lack  of  focus  on  the  social  self,  but  it  also  does  not  indicate  that  internally  focused 
individuals  would  be  particularly  interested  in  the  social  self.  This  study  found  that 
individuals  with  a  strong  internal  focus  were  more  persuaded  than  those  with  a  weak 
internal  focus  by  ads  that  emphasized  using  a  brand  to  express  a  unique,  individual  social 
self.  Perhaps  theories  of  internal  focus  should  be  expanded  with  regards  to  the  social 
concerns  of  internally  focused  individuals.  Internally  focused  individuals  may  not  be 
oblivious  to  social  concerns.  They  may  simply  be  more  particular  about  the  type  of 
social  self  they  wish  to  create,  because  they  want  to  be  thought  of  as  individual, 
independent,  and  unique. 

This  study  supports  self-presentation  theory  that  internally  focused  people  are  not 
only  interested  in  being  individual,  but  also  in  appearing  individual  (Schlenker  & 
Weigold,  1990).  Schlenker  and  Weigold  (1990)  found  that  privately  self-conscious 
people  engaged  in  self-presentation  to  appear  autonomous  to  another  person.  In  this 
study,  the  desire  to  appear  individual  was  assessed  through  responses  to  an  ad  that 
emphasized  appearing  individual.  An  ad  is  a  relatively  pallid  stimulus  compared  to 
social  interaction,  therefore,  this  study  indicates  that  motives  to  appear  individual  may  be 
relatively  salient  for  internally  focused  people. 

The  findings  of  this  study  also  have  implications  for  theoretical  understanding  of 
consumer  behavior.  The  results  indicate  that  the  primary  identity-related  function  served 
by  consumer  products  is  communicating  identity  to  other  people.  Even  internally 
focused  subjects,  who  place  the  greatest  importance  on  their  personal  identity,  were  more 
persuaded  by  ads  that  emphasized  appearing  individual  than  ads  that  simply  emphasized 


being  individual.  This  finding  cannot  be  explained  simply  in  terms  of  differences  in 
processing  time,  because  high  personal  identity  subjects  spent  the  same  amount  of  time 
processing  ads  that  emphasized  appearing  individual  and  ads  that  emphasized  being 
individual.  In  terms  of  Goffman's  dramaturgical  framework  (1959),  it  seems  that 
consumer  products  truly  are  props.  Just  as  actors  on  a  stage  use  props  to  create  a 
character  for  the  audience,  people  in  everyday  life  use  props  to  communicate  their 
identity  to  other  people.  The  more  importance  subjects  placed  on  personal  identity,  the 
more  they  appear  to  be  interested  in  presenting  that  personal  identity  to  others  through 
consumer  products. 

Consumers  sometimes  remark  that  they  wear,  drive,  or  use  certain  products 
simply  to  make  themselves  feel  good  or  self-confident.  The  results  of  this  study, 
however,  appear  to  contradict  this  claim:  if  high  personal  identity  subjects  used  brands 
to  reinforce  or  boost  their  private  identity,  then  it  seems  they  would  respond  more 
favorably  to  the  individuality  ads  than  low  personal  identity  subjects— and  in  this  study 
they  did  not.  In  all  likelihood,  consumers  do  not  misstate  their  experience;  they  probably 
do  use  products  to  make  themselves  feel  good.  The  reason  products  enhance  private 
identity,  however,  may  be  that  at  some  level,  consumers  are  aware  that  when  they  use  the 
product,  others  are  likely  to  see  them  as  they  wish  to  be  seen.  Personal  identity  may 
receive  a  boost  because  the  desired  social  identity  is  being  expressed. 

Consider  also  how  much  ambiguous  feedback  a  person  receives  every  day  in  the 
social  environment.  An  individual  may  notice  that  someone  on  the  street  is  looking  at 
him,  but  the  look  is  not  clearly  positive  or  negative.  Similarly,  a  colleague's  comment  at 
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work  may  not  be  clearly  complimentary  or  disparaging.  A  person  who  feels  she  is 
projecting  a  positive  image  is  more  likely  to  interpret  this  ambiguous  feedback  as 
positive,  and  in  turn  is  more  likely  to  have  positive  feelings  about  herself 

Finally,  the  proposition  that  consumer  products  essentially  serve  social,  rather 
than  personal,  identity  functions  should  be  qualified.  It  seems  clear  that  products  can 
serve  personal  identity  functions  (Ri chins  1994a;  1994b).  A  consumer  product  might 
serve  personal  identity  functions,  for  example,  by  representing  interpersonal  ties  or 
personal  achievements  to  the  owner.  If  a  product  was  received  as  a  wedding  gift  from  a 
loved  one,  or  was  purchased  as  a  reward  for  completing  one's  qualifying  exams,  then  it 
may  very  well  represent  personal  identity  to  the  individual.  This  sort  of  identity  function, 
however,  is  largely  beyond  the  control  of  advertisers  and  marketers,  because  the 
associations  that  make  the  product  meaningful  are  generally  outside  the  scope  of 
marketing  plans  and  ad  messages.  (Of  course,  some  products  are  marketed  as  gifts  or 
memorabilia,  but  these  items  represent  a  minority  of  all  products  in  the  marketplace.) 
Practical  Implications 

The  findings  of  this  study  have  practical  implications  for  producing  effective 
advertising.  The  findings  have  relevance  to  both  effective  targeting  and  message 
strategy. 

Targeting.  To  effectively  target  internally  focused  oriented  audiences,  or  people 
who  place  particular  importance  on  their  own  values,  tastes,  and  emotions,  ads  should 
communicate  how  audience  members  can  use  the  brand  to  express  their  identity  to 
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others.  An  example  of  an  internally  focused  audience  that  advertisers  may  wish  to  target 
is  the  VALS  psychographic  segment  of  "actualizers."  Actualizes  are  consumers  who 
value  image  "not  as  evidence  of  status  or  power,  but  as  an  expression  of  taste, 
independence,  and  character"  (VALS  website).  This  study  supports  the  idea  that 
internally  focused  consumers,  such  as  actualizers,  are  motivated  to  present  their  own 
unique  identities  to  others. 

Other  consumer  segments  are  also  likely  to  place  importance  on  personal  identity, 
and  therefore  be  interested  in  using  brands  to  publicly  present  their  individual  identity. 
Emergent  consumers,  for  example,  are  a  usage-based  segment  likely  to  be  focused  on 
personal  identity.  Emergent  consumers  are  first-time  buyers  in  a  product  category. 
Changes  in  life  such  as  college  graduation,  marriage,  or  the  birth  of  a  baby  lead  people  to 
become  emergent  consumers.  These  life  changes  not  only  mean  that  consumers  need  to 
buy  new  things,  but  their  concept  of  self  is  also  probably  changing.  Consumers  are  likely 
to  place  particular  importance  on  their  personal  identity  during  this  time,  and  therefore 
they  may  be  particularly  interested  in  expressing  their  identity  to  others  through 
consumer  products.  Young  people  are  a  demographic  group  that  is  particularly  focused 
on  personal  identity,  because  they  are  in  the  process  of  establishing  an  adult  identity. 
Ads  targeting  young  people  are  likely  to  benefit  from  a  self-presentation  of  individuality 
message  strategy. 

Message  strategy.  This  study  indicates  that  individuality  is  an  effective  image  for 
self-presentation  ads  when  the  target  audience  is  focused  on  personal  identity.  Market 
research  can  be  used  to  develop  the  specific  image  that  will  most  appropriate  for  a  given 
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brand  and  audience-whether  the  image  is  a  James  Dean  type  rebel  or  an  independent 
thinker  such  as  Galileo.  To  make  the  ad  most  relevant  and  persuasive  for  audiences 
focused  on  personal  identity,  the  message  should  do  more  than  simply  show  the  brand 
image.  The  message  should  also  show  the  consumer  can  use  the  brand  to  create  a 
positive  impression  on  others.  In  other  words,  the  message  should  show  that  the  brand 
image  can  become  a  part  of  the  consumer's  public  image.  The  self-presentation  message 
can  be  incorporated  with  copy,  as  in  this  study,  or  through  pictures  and  visuals. 
References  to  self-presentation  can  be  made  subtly. 

In  fact,  subtlety  may  very  well  be  crucial  in  creating  effective  self-presentation 
ads,  especially  for  audiences  focused  on  personal  identity.  The  ads  in  this  study  made 
subtle,  appealing  references  to  using  the  brand  for  self-presentation.  If  self-presentation 
messages  are  stated  less  delicately,  in  all  likelihood  they  would  boomerang  for  high 
personal  identity  subjects  (as  predicted  by  Hypothesis  2),  because  less  delicate  messages 
may  lead  subjects  to  react  against  the  notion  that  they  are  socially  dependent.  Humor 
may  be  a  particularly  effective  way  of  presenting  self-presentation  messages.  In  a  TV 
commercial  for  the  Mitsubishi  Spider  sports  car,  for  example,  a  voice-over  talks  about 
lying  on  the  internet.  The  voice  then  asks,  "Do  you  exaggerate,  or  are  you  completely 
honest  about  your  career  as  an  underwear  model?"  The  tag  line  is  "the  Mitsubishi  Spider 
. . .  one  less  thing  you  have  to  lie  about."  Through  humor,  this  ad  delicately  addresses  the 
fact  that  the  viewer  would  like  to  create  a  positive  impression  on  others,  and  that  the 
advertised  brand  can  help  achieve  this  goal. 
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Limitations 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  findings  of  this  study  are  only  applicable  to 
products  that  serve  a  social  identity  function.  A  product  such  as  Scotch  tape,  for 
example,  is  purchased  to  solve  the  practical  problem  of  sticking  things  together,  and  does 
not  typically  communicate  identity  information.  Scotch  tape  would  not  be  expected  to 
benefit  from  a  self-presentation  of  individuality  strategy  even  if  the  target  audience 
happened  to  be  high  in  personal  identity.  It  is  likely  that  a  self-presentation  of 
individuality  strategy  for  this  type  of  product  would  either  boomerang  or  go  unnoticed, 
because  the  message  does  not  fit  the  function  of  the  product. 

The  findings  also  should  not  be  generalized  to  brands  unless  they  are  at  least 
moderately  involving  to  the  target  audience.  The  brands  used  in  this  study  were 
moderately  involving,  with  positive  images  for  college  students  to  present  to  most 
audiences.  A  self-presentation  ad  for  a  brand  with  an  undesirable  image  could  very  well 
boomerang,  because  consumers  may  not  accept  that  the  brand  will  be  a  useful  tool  for 
self-presentation.  Similarly,  an  unknown  brand  would  likely  produce  different  results 
than  what  was  found  in  this  study,  because  the  effectiveness  of  self-presentation 
messages  depends  on  the  consumer  believing  that  the  brand  will  create  the  desired 
impression  in  other  people's  minds.  An  ad  claiming  that  an  unknown,  uninvolving  brand 
would  have  this  effect  would  probably  not  be  believed,  and  might  even  produce  a 
boomerang  effect. 
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There  are  also  limitations  associated  with  using  real  brands  in  the  experimental 
designs.  While  using  real  brands  contributed  to  the  external  validity  of  the  designs,  it 
also  introduced  an  uncontrolled  element.  Most  subjects  probably  came  to  the  studies 
with  existing  notions  about  the  image  of  each  brand,  because  these  brands  were  selected 
based  on  pretest  involvement  scores.  Subjects'  pre-existing  notions  about  the  brands 
likely  included  how  much  they  felt  each  brand  related  to  individuality  and  how  much 
they  would  be  interested  in  using  the  brand  for  self-presentation.  Interpretation  of  the 
findings,  therefore,  is  limited  because  the  findings  may  be  the  results  of  pre-existing 
beliefs  about  the  brands  rather  than  simply  the  results  of  motivations  for  processing  self- 
presentation  ads.  Some  of  this  variability  in  pre-existing  brand  beliefs  could  be 
accounted  for  by  selecting  brands  not  only  because  they  are  involving,  but  also  because 
subjects  think  the  brands  have  an  image  of  individuality,  or  are  appropriate  for  self- 
presentation,  or  both. 

Finally,  the  generalizability  of  the  findings  is  limited  by  the  subject  population, 
the  artificiality  of  the  laboratory  setting,  and  statistical  power.  The  results  could  be 
different  for  populations  other  than  college  students.  Different  populations  may  differ  in 
their  motivations  to  use  brands  to  express  identity.  Generalizability  is  also  limited  by  the 
laboratory  setting.  Looking  at  ads  in  a  lab  is  a  different  experience  from  looking  at  ads  at 
home  or  in  other  natural  settings.  In  the  first  experiment,  subjects  were  asked  to  look 
through  ads  as  if  they  were  looking  through  a  magazine  at  home,  however,  the  laboratory 
situation  is  so  different  from  a  natural  situation,  it  is  likely  that  many  variables 
influenced  processing  time  other  than  motivations  to  process  self-presentation  messages. 
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The  experiments  in  this  study  also  involved  single  ad  exposures,  while  real-world 
advertising  operates  in  terms  of  multiple  exposures  to  an  ad,  as  well  as  exposure  to 
various  campaigns  for  a  brand  over  time. 

Last,  statistical  power  in  both  studies  limits  the  scope  of  the  results.  While  power 
to  detect  medium  or  large  effects  was  adequate  (greater  than  80%),  power  to  detect  small 
effects  was  less  than  50%,  which  is  low  (Sawyer  &  Ball,  1981).  Findings  of  no 
difference  between  processing  times,  therefore,  should  be  understood  in  terms  of  an 
absence  of  medium  size  effects.  Some  support  for  the  hypothesis  that  self-presentation 
ads  persuade  was  also  based  on  equality  between  means.  This  support  should  also  be 
interpreted  as  an  absence  of  medium  sized  effects  rather  than  complete  absence  of 
differences. 

Future  Research 

Future  research  may  usefully  focus  on  more  completely  articulating  a  uses  and 
gratifications  approach  to  advertising.  The  uses  and  gratifications  approach  seeks  to 
understand  why  consumers  attend  to  and  process  advertising  messages.  Essentially,  the 
question  to  be  answered  is,  what  benefit  does  the  advertising  message  provide  the 
consumer?  Advertising  messages  can  be  broadly  grouped  into  two  categories: 
utilitarian,  or  quality,  appeals  and  image  appeals. 

For  utilitarian  appeals,  the  benefits  seems  relatively  straightforward.  The  ad 
informs  consumers  how  to  reduce  negative  outcomes  and  maximize  positive  outcomes  in 
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their  lives.  For  example,  an  ad  that  indicates  a  car  can  accelerate  quickly,  is  fuel 
efficient,  and  is  affordable  benefits  consumers  by  informing  them  how  to  enhance  their 
driving  experience  and  save  money.  The  reasons  that  consumers  attend  to  and  process 
image  ads,  however,  is  less  intuitively  straightforward. 

Image  ads  do  not  provide  functional  information;  instead,  they  create  a 
personality  for  the  brand.  Why  would  a  car  ad  that  shows  an  attractive  model  driving 
through  an  exotic  landscape  persuade  consumers?  In  some  situations,  this  type  of  ad  may 
persuade  simply  because  it  entertains  and  generates  positive  affect  for  the  brand. 
Another  possibility  is  that,  in  some  situations,  consumers  may  interpret  the  ad  based  on 
functional  benefits  ~  they  see  that  the  car  handles  well.  In  other  situations,  however,  it 
seems  image  ads  may  persuade  because  they  benefit  consumers  in  creating  or  reinforcing 
identity.  This  study  indicates  that  image  ads  do  provide  an  identity-related  benefit. 
Image  ads  were  persuasive  because  they  informed  consumers  that  they  could  use  the 
brand  to  create  a  positive  impression  on  others. 


APPENDIX 

SUMMARY  OF  MEANS  BY  SOCIAL  IDENTITY,  BRAND,  AND  COPY 


Table  A-l 

Processing  Time  by  High  and  Low  Personal  Identity  Subjects  by  Ad  by  Social  Identity 


Low  Personal  Identity  High  Personal  Identity 


Ad 

M 

SD 

n 

M 

SD 

n 

Low  social  identity 

Individuality 

4.26 

1.96 

6 

6.09 

4.57 

9 

Self-presentation 

4.59 

1.70 

6 

5.91 

2.80 

9 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

4.63 

1.87 

6 

7.17 

3.31 

9 

High  social  identity 

Individuality 

3.26 

0.83 

8 

3.38 

1.07 

9 

Self-presentation 

4.51 

1.44 

8 

4.17 

1.63 

9 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

4.19 

1.02 

8 

4.77 

1.79 

9 
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Table  A-2 

Processing  Time  bv  High  and  Low  Personal  Identity  Subjects  bv  Ad  by  Brand 


Low  Personal  Identity  (n  =  18^   High  Personal  Identity  (n  =  20') 
Ad  M      £D  M  3D 

Banana  Republic 

Individuality  3.52    2.45  4.72  2.81 


Self-presentation 

3.04 

1.14 

4.83 

2.00 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

3.81 

1.57 

6.25 

2.99 

Acura  Integra 

Individuality 

3.89 

2.18 

5.12 

6.45 

Self-presentation 

5.69 

3.78 

4.82 

3.55 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

5.17 

2.79 

5.72 

3.97 

Fossil 

Individuality 

2.98 

1.37 

4.05 

2.28 

Self-presentation 

3.76 

2.27 

6.03 

5.01 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

3.72 

1.29 

5.38 

3.14 
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Table  A-3 

Processing  Time  by  High  and  Low  Personal  Identity  Subjects  by  Ad  bv  Copy 


Ad 


Low  Personal  Identity  (n  =  18)   High  Personal  Identity  (n  -  20) 
M       SD  M  SD 


Individuality 
Self-presentation  4.30  3.26 

Self-presentation  of  individuality      4.52  2.03 


Most  persuasive 
2.67     1.12  4.33  3.06 


4.62  2.96 


6.92  3.22 


Individuality 
Self-presentation  5.00  2.61 

Self-presentation  of  individuality      3.98  1.78 


Second  most  persuasive 
3.54    2.57  3.87  3.64 


4.68  3.54 


5.15  3.61 


Individuality 
Self-presentation  4.06  2.00 

Self-presentation  of  individuality     4.20  1.35 


Third  most  persuasive 
4.19    2.82  5.68  4.97 


5.75  3.46 


5.28  3.28 
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Table  A-4 

Favorability  of  Thoughts  by  High  and  Low  Personal  Identity  Subjects  by  Ad  by  Social 
Identity 


Low  Personal  Identity  High  Personal  Identity 

Ad  M       SD      n  M       SD  D 


Low  social  identity 


Individuality 

2.86 

4.29 

14 

1.22 

4.94 

9 

Self-presentation 

1.17 

3.24 

19 

-0.08 

5.33 

12 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

0.92 

4.98 

12 

1.13 

5.00 

15 

High  social  identity 

Individuality 

4.63 

3.70 

8 

0.21 

5.41 

19 

Self-presentation 

-0.30 

4.92 

10 

1.91 

5.07 

22 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

1.14 

5.11 

7 

2.91 

5.27 

22 

Table  A-5 

Favorability  of  Thoughts  by  High  and  Low  Personal  Identity  Subjects  by  Ad  by  Brand 


Low  Personal  Identity  High  Personal  Identity 


Ad 

M 

SD 

n 

M 

SD 

n 

Banana  Republic 

Individuality 

0.92 

3.75 

12 

-0.25 

6.21 

12 

Self-presentation 

0.57 

1.99 

7 

2.00 

5.51 

20 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

1.14 

4.07 

14 

0.54 

5.84 

13 

Acura 

Integra 

Individuality 

4.20 

4.47 

10 

3.85 

4.86 

13 

Self-presentation 

0.64 

3.88 

15 

0.09 

6.33 

11 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

0.82 

4.79 

11 

3.43 

4.67 

14 

Fossil 

Individuality 

1.86 

3.61 

14 

0.30 

3.20 

10 

Self-presentation 

0.60 

4.03 

15 

1.27 

3.61 

11 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

0.25 

5.91 

4 

2.19 

4.81 

16 
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Table  A-6 

Favorability  of  Thoughts  by  High  and  Low  Personal  Identity  Subjects  bv  Ad  bv  Copy 


Low  Personal  Identity 

High  Personal  Identity 

Ad 

M 

SD  n 

M 

SD 

n 

Most  persuasive 

Individuality 

1.90 

3.96  10 

2.43 

6.57 

14 

Self-presentation 

3.70 

3.74  10 

1.06 

5.89 

16 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

-0.63 

5.18  8 

1.14 

4.52 

14 

Second  most  persuasive 

Individuality 

2.50 

3.37  12 

1.67 

4.40 

12 

Self-presentation 

-0.93 

2.59  14 

2.18 

3.37 

11 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

0.44 

5.08  9 

2.64 

4.57 

14 

Third  most  persuasive 

Individuality 

2.14 

4.79  14 

-0.44 

3.57 

9 

Self-presentation 

-0.17 

2.98  13 

0.93 

5.90 

15 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

2.25 

3.25  12 

2.47 

6.21 

15 

V 
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Table  A-7 

Attitude  Toward  the  Ad  by  High  and  Low  Personal  Identity  Subjects  by  Ad  by  Social 
Identity 


Low  Personal  Identity  High  Personal  Identity 

Ad  M      SD     n  M      SO  fl 


Low  social  identity 

Individuality 

4.61 

1.01 

14 

4.61 

1.32 

9 

Self-presentation 

4.34 

1.06 

19 

3.96 

1.47 

12 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

4.00 

1.46 

12 

4.37 

1.27 

15 

High  social  identity 

Individuality 

5.00 

0.64 

8 

3.82 

1.69 

19 

Self-presentation 

4.13 

1.64 

10 

4.81 

1.47 

22 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

4.00 

1.31 

7 

4.77 

1.59 

22 
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Table  A-8 

Attitude  Toward  the  Ad  by  High  and  Low  Personal  Identity  Subjects  by  Ad  bv  Brand 


Low  Personal  Identity 

Hi  eh  Personal  Identity 

Ad 

M 

£D  n 

M 

3D 

n 

Banana  Republic 

Individuality 

4.15 

1.25  12 

4.29 

1.94 

12 

Self-presentation 

4.43 

1.03  7 

4.69 

1.60 

20 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

4.02 

1.30  14 

4.25 

1.71 

13 

Acura  Integra 

Individuality 

4.72 

1.19  10 

4.48 

1.52 

13 

Self-presentation 

4.03 

1.22  15 

3.86 

1.04 

11 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

4.09 

1.45  11 

4.80 

1.27 

14 

Fossil 

Individuality 

4.57 

0.70  14 

3.83 

1.26 

10 

Self-presentation 

4.60 

1.31  15 

4.66 

1.36 

11 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

4.06 

1.60  4 

4.67 

1.31 

16 
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Table  A-9 

Attitude  Toward  the  Ad  by  High  and  Low  Personal  Identity  Subjects  by  Ad  bv  Copy 


Low  Personal  Identity  High  Personal  Identity 


Ad 

M 

SD  n 

M 

SD 

n 

Most  persuasive 

Individuality 

4.43 

1.03  10 

4.52 

1.75 

14 

Self-presentation 

5.25 

0.81  10 

4.41 

1.67 

16 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

4.06 

1.36  8 

4.59 

1.60 

14 

Second  most  persuasive 

Individuality 

4.58 

0.84  12 

4.35 

1.42 

12 

Self-presentation 

4.07 

1.23  14 

4.64 

1.13 

11 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

3.92 

1.63  9 

4.73 

1.44 

14 

Third  most  persuasive 

Individuality 

4.41 

1.26  14 

3.61 

1.58 

9 

Self-presentation 

3.92 

1.17  13 

4.40 

1.42 

15 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

4.15 

1.22  12 

4.45 

1.30 

15 
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Table  A- 10 

Attitude  Toward  the  Brand  by  High  and  Low  Personal  Identity  Subjects  by  Ad  by  Social 
Identity 


Low  Personal  Identity  High  Personal  Identity 


Ad 

M 

SD 

n 

M 

SD 

n 

Low  social  identity 

Individuality 

5.12 

0.77 

14 

5.26 

1.48 

9 

Self-presentation 

5.16 

1.49 

19 

5.22 

1.67 

12 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

5.39 

0.92 

12 

5.76 

1.16 

15 

High  social  identity 

Individuality 

5.54 

1.31 

8 

5.33 

1.35 

19 

Self-presentation 

5.37 

1.52 

10 

5.53 

1.30 

22 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

5.52 

1.71 

7 

5.94 

1.16 

22 
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Table  A-ll 

Attitude  Toward  the  Brand  by  High  and  Low  Personal  Identity  Subjects  by  Ad  by  Brand 


Low  Personal  Identity 

Hieh  Personal  Identity 

Ad 

M 

SD  n 

M 

SD 

n 

Banana  Republic 

Individuality 

5.03 

1.01  12 

5.81 

1.06 

12 

Self-presentation 

4.86 

1.14  7 

5.65 

1.54 

20 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

5.00 

1.42  14 

6.44 

0.88 

13 

Acura  Integra 

Individuality 

5.13 

0.95  10 

5.82 

1.46 

13 

Self-presentation 

5.36 

1.69  15 

5.48 

1.39 

11 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

5.45 

1.27  11 

5.67 

1.10 

14 

Fossil 

Individuality 

5.52 

0.88  14 

4.63 

1.15 

10 

Self-presentation 

5.27 

1.45  15 

5.21 

1.26 

11 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

5.42 

1.00  4 

5.33 

1.41 

16 
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Table  A-12 

Attitude  Toward  the  Brand  by  High  and  Low  Personal  Identity  Subjects  by  Ad  by  Copy 


Low  Personal  Identity  High  Personal  Identity 


Ad 

M 

SD  n 

M 

SD 

n 

Most  persuasive 

Individuality 

5.23 

1.28  10 

6.07 

1.13 

14 

Self-presentation 

5.93 

1.46  10 

5.31 

1.50 

16 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

5.17 

1.17  8 

6.02 

0.97 

14 

Second  most  persuasive 

Individuality 

5.42 

0.78  12 

5.25 

1.26 

12 

Self-presentation 

4.81 

1.77  14 

5.85 

1.09 

11 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

5.00 

1.72  9 

5.76 

1.23 

14 

Third  most  persuasive 

Individuality 

5.12 

0.84  14 

4.85 

1.45 

9 

Self-presentation 

5.13 

0.95  13 

5.42 

1.55 

15 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

5.44 

1.06  12 

5.57 

1.47 

15 
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Table  A-13 

Attitude  Toward  Purchase  by  High  and  Low  Personal  Identity  Subjects  bv  Ad  by  Social 
Identity 


Ad 


Low  Personal  Identity 
M      SD  n 


High  Personal  Identity 
M      3D  n 


Low  social  identity 

Individuality 

4.90 

0.83 

14 

4.70 

1.15 

9 

Self-presentation 

4.65 

1.35 

19 

4.58 

1.50 

12 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

4.19 

1.37 

12 

5.07 

1.24 

15 

High  social  identity 

Individuality 

5.67 

1.17 

8 

4.54 

1.25 

19 

Self-presentation 

5.27 

1.15 

10 

5.20 

1.30 

22 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

4.95 

1.30 

7 

5.39 

0.72 

22 

Table  A-14 

Attitude  Purchase  by  High  and  Low  Personal  Identity  Subjects  by  Ad  bv  Brand 


Low  Personal  Identity  High  Personal  Identity 


Ad 

M 

SD 

n 

M 

SD 

n 

Banana  Republic 

Individuality 

4.56 

0.41 

12 

4.58 

1.19 

12 

Self-presentation 

4.71 

0.59 

7 

5.02 

1.36 

20 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

4.62 

0.94 

14 

5.33 

1.04 

13 

Acura 

Integra 

Individuality 

5.17 

1.03 

10 

5.49 

0.95 

13 

Self-presentation 

4.87 

1.61 

15 

5.24 

1.27 

11 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

4.21 

1.67 

11 

5.50 

0.98 

14 

Fossil 

Individuality 

5.33 

1.11 

14 

4.10 

1.04 

10 

Self-presentation 

4.87 

1.19 

15 

4.97 

1.40 

11 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

4.50 

0.64 

4 

5.04 

1.09 

16 
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Table  A-15 

Attitude  Toward  Purchase  by  High  and  Low  Personal  Identity  Subjects  by  Ad  by  Copy 


Low  Personal  Identity  High  Personal  Identity 


Ad 

M 

SD  n 

M 

SD 

n 

Most  persuasive 

Individuality 

5.13 

1.14  10 

4.95 

1.58 

14 

Self-presentation 

5.23 

1.47  10 

4.94 

1.57 

16 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

4.92 

0.96  8 

5.52 

0.77 

14 

Second  most  persuasive 

Individuality 

5.14 

1.03  12 

4.97 

0.72 

12 

Self-presentation 

4.64 

1.39  14 

5.27 

0.88 

11 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

3.74 

1.48  9 

5.00 

1.16 

14 

Third  most  persuasive 

Individuality 

4.86 

0.77  14 

4.26 

0.89 

9 

Self-presentation 

4.74 

0.97  13 

5.04 

1.36 

15 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

4.67 

0.99  12 

5.31 

1.13 

15 
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Table  A-16 

Purchase  Intention  by  High  and  Low  Personal  Identity  Subjects  by  Ad  by  Social  Identity 


Ad 


Low  Personal  Identity 
M      SD  n 


High  Personal  Identity 
M      3D  n 


Low  social  identity 

4.86 

0.80 

14 

3.52 

2.04 

9 

4.07 

1.64 

19 

3.53 

1.55 

12 

3.89 

1.73 

12 

4.58 

1.61 

15 

High  social  identity 

5.75 

1.46 

8 

4.12 

1.98 

19 

3.93 

2.15 

10 

4.56 

1.40 

22 

3.86 

1.95 

7 

5.05 

1.56 

22 

Individuality 
Self-presentation 
Self-presentation  of  individuality 

Individuality 
Self-presentation 
Self-presentation  of  individuality 
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Table  A-17 

Purchase  Intention  by  High  and  Low  Personal  Identity  Subjects  by  Ad  bv  Brand 

Low  Personal  Identity  High  Personal  Identity 


Ad 

M 

3D 

n 

M 

SJD 

n 

Banana  Republic 

Individuality 

3.75 

1.46 

12 

4.39 

2.21 

12 

Self-presentation 

4.43 

0.90 

7 

4.27 

1.47 

20 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

4.52 

1.27 

14 

5.44 

1.44 

13 

Acura 

Integra 

Individuality 

4.97 

1.37 

10 

4.03 

1.58 

13 

Self-presentation 

3.84 

1.82 

15 

4.18 

1.34 

11 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

3.30 

1.58 

11 

4.48 

1.52 

14 

Fossil 

Individuality 

5.29 

1.14 

14 

3.17 

1.79 

10 

Self-presentation 

4.36 

1.90 

15 

4.33 

1.48 

11 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

4.17 

2.22 

4 

4.94 

1.51 

16 

TableA-18 

Purchase  Intention  by  High  and  Low  Personal  Identity  Subjects  by  Ad  bv  Copy 


Low  Personal  Identity  High  Personal  Identity 


Ad 

M 

SD  n 

M 

SD 

n 

Most  persuasive 

Individuality 

4.70 

1.54  10 

4.00 

1.93 

14 

Self-presentation 

5.00 

1.87  10 

4.13 

1.67 

16 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

3.79 

1.83  8 

5.17 

1.33 

14 

Second  most  persuasive 

Individuality 

5.08 

1.32  12 

4.39 

1.86 

12 

Self-presentation 

3.74 

1.68  14 

4.79 

1.02 

11 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

3.30 

1.65  9 

4.43 

1.97 

14 

Third  most  persuasive 

Individuality 

4.33 

1.50  14 

3.11 

1.79 

9 

Self-presentation 

3.97 

1.48  13 

4.02 

1.31 

15 

Self-presentation  of  individuality 

4.69 

1.12  12 

5.20 

1.09 

15 
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